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AIR-SEA RESCUE TO BE PRIVATISED | ™chmuch 
— IS THIS THE FUTURE ? 


pat + fp tt 


It didn’t need the world’s most efficient crystal ball to see that, 
soon after TAC67 ran its bird flu cover, a real outbreak of the 
disease would hit these shores, even if only in the form of a 
single swan in Cellardyke. What was harder to predict was 
the official response in terms of access closures and the like, 
especially as foot and mouth remains fresh in the memory. In 
2001, a Scottish minister had declared the countryside “clos- 
ed” (whatever that meant), whereupon anyone and everyone 
took the chance to put up Walkers — Bugger Off signs, no 
matter if they were 200 miles from the nearest infection, no 
matter that this caused various tourist and recreation indus- 
tries to start heading in the general direction of the plughole. 
But since 2001, Scotland has seen an Access Act hit the 
statute books: a big change. Although this was always likely 
to make any land-closure situation clearer and more sensible, 
the threat of bird flu is the first real test of what the new guide- 
lines look like in practice. And the signs are encouraging: on 
9/2/06 the Scottish Executive published “Scotland’s Avian 
Influenza and Newcastle Disease Contingency Plan’, online 
at www.scottishexecutive.gov.uk/Resource/Doc/92201/ 
0022041.pdf Section 1 is entitled Disease Response Assump- 
tions, and “outlines the general principles that are likely to be 
adopted in the event of an outbreak of HPAI [High Pathogen- 
ic Avian Influenza] or ND [Newcastle Disease].” Bullet point 25, 
printed in bold, says this: “The countryside will be kept open 
and a presumption in favour of access will be maintained.” 
Later in the document, Annex E is the main section relevant 
to walkers and access: 
E1 — The only people who risk spreading HPAI or ND are 
those who have contact with poultry or their manure/itter. 
Risks of disease being spread by those seeking recreational 
access to the countryside are very small, and can be elimin- 
ated by avoiding direct contact between people and/or vehi- 
cles and flocks including those birds within free range farms. 
Official signage must be foliowed at all times. Under these 
circumstances there is generally no requirement to restrict 
access even in the Protection and Surveillance Zones (also 
known as the Infected Area). 
E2 — /mplementation of access policy on the ground will be 
the responsibility of the Local Authorities. They will have the 
power to sanction closures of land outwith the Infected Area 
but only after approval by Scottish Ministers. Local Authority 
websites should contain details of all official closures in their 
area. All closures must be specific and time limited and noti- 
fied to Scottish Ministers. Local Authorities should ensure that 
a balanced and consistent approach is being taken. 
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E3 — Part 1 of the Land Reform (Scotland) Act 2003 establishes 
rights of responsible access to land and inland water for recrea- 
tion, passage and other purposes. The emphasis of Part 1 of 
the Act is on the local management of access. A duty is placed on 
local authorities to assert, protect and keep open and free from 
obstruction any route or means by which access rights are 
exercised. In the event of an outbreak of a disease such as HPA! 
or ND however, these powers can be over-ridden, within the In- 
fected Area, by HPAI or ND related legislation. Local Authorities, 
in conjunction with local access forums, will continue to have a 
role in resolving local issues with veterinary advice being pro- 
vided when necessary. If, however, landowners prevent or deter 
access rights by putting up signs in areas outwith the Infect- 
ed Area, local authorities can serve notices on landowners to 
remove signs or if necessary they can remove the signs. 

E4 — The Scottish Outdoor Access Code approved by the Scot- 
tish Parliament provides guidance on the rights and responsibili- 
ties of access. Sections 3.32 and 3.33 provide specific guidance 
on biosecurity and any disease outbreaks. 

E5 — Walkers or ramblers pose a very low risk of spreading 
HPAI or ND; the only people who carry any real risk of spreading 
HPAI or ND are those from infected poultry premises or poultry 
premises that are incubating disease. People who pass close to 
the Infected Area on roads are unlikely to pick up the virus. Poul- 
try farmers should ensure that all visitors are following biosec- 
urity guidance to ensure that the disease is not brought on or 
taken off their farm or land. 


So that all looks promising, although the real test will be if there’s 
a substantial outbreak in an upland area. The early cases, after 
all, have come on the Fife coast and on poultry farms in Norfolk, 
and any good intentions on access can't really be assessed until 
an outbreak up a glen, whereupon it’s highly likely that the old 
foot and mouth signs will be dusted off by the local rednecks, as 
per the TAC67 cover. Mike Dales (ex of the MCofS, now of the 
Scottish Canoe Association — TAC wishes him well in his new 
job) reports having attended the National Access Forum on 1 
March, where the greatest concerns about avian flu were voiced 
by the Historic Houses Association (which fears loss of income 
from restricted movement) and by those with an interest in shoot- 
ing (which involves handling dead birds). No surprise really that 
land-management bodies are keeping an eye on developments. 

The guidelines south of the border will vary somewhat, be- 
cause of the differing legislation, but details for the country 
known as Englandandwales are to be found at www.defra.gov. 
uk/animalh/diseases/notifiable/disease/ai/index.htm 

Incidentally, isn’t Newcastle Disease the condition spread by 
shepherds where the person in charge of the farm loses his job 
every couple of years? 


Outlets: Nevisport and Tiso, plus 
Glasgow: Footprints, 32-34 Woodlands 
Rd (a welcome revival of the old former 
Outdoor Survival Shop in Buchanan St; 
see www .footprintsglasgow.com) 
Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq 
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“TAC varies widely. Some of the personal 
attacks on people are gutter journalism 
at its worst and certainly as bad as any- 
thing that appears in tabloids.” — Chris 
Townsend, uk. rec. walking, 5/2/06. 


Kingussie: Paper Shop 

Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 
Pitlochry: Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd 
Glen Coe: Clachaig Inn 
Kinlochleven: The Ice Factor 
Tyndrum: Green Welly Stop 

Fort William: It was really nothing 
Inverie: Post Office / Shop 

Skye: Cioch Direct, Struan 
Carlisle: Freetime, 1-2 Market St 
Keswick: Needle Sports, 56 Main St 


“284 winter mountains on foot a 


¢ | with no back-up seemed a madman’s charter, oy a fool 


would attempt it...” — - from Hell of a Journey, by Mike Cawthorne. Well... 


The last day of March saw Steve Perry, a 34-year-old steelworker who packed in his job specially, reach the 
summit of Ben Hope and thus complete the first continuous winter round of Munros without recourse to motor- 
ised transport, apart from boats for the islands. TAC caught up with him a few days later back home in Todmorden. 


Many congratulations on the winter round — a tre- 
mendous feat. How are you feeling now — 
knackered? Elated? A bit of both? 

To be honest | didn’t feel tired at the end, though a few 
friends who came to Ben Hope said | looked it. There 
was certainly a feeling of elation, more from relief that it 
was all over, rather than joy from success. Over the last 
month | really did want it to end. At the end of my sum- 
mer Munro round in 2003 | was definitely up for more 
and was almost tempted to walk home. The winter round 
wasn't like that at all, it was much harder and at times 
not very enjoyable. 


Were there also people at the start on Muil on 1 De- 
cember, or did you start alone? What was the weather 
like on the first and last Munros? 

On Ben Hope | was joined by John Manning, deputy 
editor at TGO. He’s a good friend who originates from 
Halifax — we often meet up when he visits home. | also 
invited Chris Townsend as he gave some good advice 
on which equipment to use and we had failed to meet 
in the Caimgomms as originally planned. Graeme Bums, 
a regular walking partner from Glasgow, also joined me 
on the summit, as did Lorraine McCall [who completed 
a summer Munro round in 2005], so between us we had 
four continuous rounds. 

Alan Thompson, the Coe-based cameraman who filmed 
Martin Moran on his winter round 20 years ago also set 
off with us, filming for Grampian and Yorkshire TV, but 
the weather was so bad he tumed back at about 450m. 
There was no champagne on the summit due to a bliz- 
zard gusting snow at 50mph, a complete whiteout. The 
end was celebrated with Mike and Kai Geldard at the 
Crask Inn — a fantastic night of fine food and drink last- 
ing well into 1 April. 

Alan and Lorraine were also at the start on Mull, Alan 
shrewdly waiting down by the roadside while we bagged 
Ben More. The weather was atrocious, some of the worst 
I've ever experienced. We almost crawled to the sum- 
mit. A nifty gadget made by Silva — an ADC Summit 
(Atmospheric Data Centre for the anoraks) — measured 
86mph wind on the col leading to the top. It took so long 
that by the time | got back to Alan and did the TV inter- 
view | only had 3% hours left to make the ferry 17 miles 
away at Craignure. | got there with just minutes to spare. 


Was any thoughi given to “doing a Charlie Campbell” 
[see TAC47 pp4—5] and swimming the watery bits? 


Never in a million years! | have a terrible phobia of killer 


whales and these ghastly serpents are often spotted in | 


the waters off Scotland. But even without the phobia ! 
wouldn't fancy swimming Mull—Oban in December. 
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My route to Skye came down to Glenelg from Beinn 
Sgritheall. Once there, | was picked up by two local lads 
in a small boat — one a fisherman, the other a policeman 
— who sailed me to the pier at Kylerhea. The boat trip 
had been negotiated in advance and cost me two pints 
— a debt to be paid on my next visit to the Glenelg Inn. 
| left Skye via the bridge. 


When did you first start thinking about a continuous 
winter round? 

On my summer round in 2003, then | began talking about 
it seriously whilst out walking with Lorraine on her 2005 
round. She had similar ideas herself, and at one point | 
thought she would end up having a go at the same time 
as me, but she didn’t have enough cash after the sum- 
mer round to finance it. It might have tumed into a race! 


' Hopefully she will become the first woman to backpack 


the Munros in winter at the end of this year. 


| When planning the thing, did you have much contact 


with Martin Moran? 

| spoke to Martin once. This was mainly to find out if he 
knew of anyone having attempted the 121-day backpack 
concept mentioned at the end of his 1986 book, The 
Munros in Winter. [“A continuous journey without motor 
assistance in the ninety days was far beyond my own 
capability or conception, but by allowing a full four 
months from 1 December to 31 March a non-stop winter 
walk is feasible.’] He was quite certain nobody had at- 
tempted this. He also very kindly sent a letter of con- 


| gratulations, which was passed on to me after Ben Hope. 


You appear to be the first person to complete two on- 
the-hoof rounds of Munros — the nearest equivalent 
would be Mike Cawthorne, who did a continuous 
round in 1986 and a winter round of the 1000m Mun- 
ros in 1997. Your own 2003 summer round formed 
part of a Land’s End—John o’Groats walk, so there 
would have been a few route differences this time, 
but how much of the same ground was covered in 
terms of connecting the various groups of Munros? 
The LEJoG walk meant that | came into the Highlands 
from the south and was therefore logically tied to climb- 
ing Ben Lomond first. On the winter round | opted for 
Hamish Brown's choice of getting Ben More on Mull out 
of the way first, which makes very good sense. Once |’d 
reached the 15th Munro, Beinn Chabhair, the two routes 
were very similar, and by the time | left Glen Coe — 
around Munro 72 — the routes became identical. 


Did you use a bike between hill groups? 

| Know people have used bikes on continuous Munro 
rounds in the past, but it never appealed to me at all. 
Even walking long road sections | find enjoyable, so no, 
| never did. 


What did you do for food supplies, dry clothes, occa- 
sional company? 

All my food was dropped off prior to the start, at friends’ 
houses, youth hostels, hotels and B&Bs. | leamed from 
reading Mike Cawthorne’s book not to bother burying 
anything as the mice can get to it. For dry clothes, | kept 
a plastic bag in my pack with one set of dry base layers 
and one spare pair of dry socks. Friends joined me quite 


round the Munros in one go 


Single takes 


regularly and were always welcome. Unfortunately my 
girlfriend Sarah started a new job before Christmas and 
was unable to get up to Scotland and meet me with our 
daughter Grace. The fact that | hadn’t seen them for 
four months made March so much more difficult. 


Did friends/family provide any kind of mobile base 
camp, say a campervan parked up various glens? 
There was nothing like that. | could only just finance 
myself, never mind anybody else as backup. 


How many nights did you spend camping, in bothies 
and in snow holes? 
28 nights in the tent (four above 3000ft), 25 nights in 


an 


Start 


Ashley Cooper 4/5/86 


Mike Wilson-Roberts Ben Hope 20/4/89 
Hugh Symonds Ben Hope 19/4/90 
Stuart Clements / Kate Weyman Ben Hope 1/7/90 


Mike Cudahy 1994 


Andrew Allum Beinn Ime 5/96 


Lorraine McCall Ben Hope 16/4/05 


Some notes: 

Brown — The first continuous round, and in many ways still 
the best. Lovingly recounted in Hamish’s Mountain Walk. 
Philip Tranter (1939-1966) might well have done it first had 
he lived, and the Ripley brothers, Alan and Brian, came with- 
in 50 of success with their 89-day 1967 effort, before giving up 
on Beinn Dorain. Brown modestly and magnanimously de- 
scribes all three as “much more worthy lads”. He completed 
his fourth “normal” round of Munros during the trip, on Ben 
More Assynt, 21/7/74 — the very hill where, on 26/9/64, 
Tranter had become the first person to complete two rounds. 
Caldwell — Munros plus Corbetts, 364 days for the 
Munro section, 377 days in all. See Climb Every Mountain. 
Cooper — Added Furth Munros, completed Helvellyn, 17/8/86. 
Cawthorne/Hughes — Both completed mid-walk rounds 
on Beinn a'Chlaidhheimh, 27/9/86. In 1997/98 Cawthorne 
added a winter round of 1000m peaks (although he didn't 
top-out Beinn Mheadhoin) — see Hell of a Journey. 
Wilson-Roberts — Also completed the only known continuous 
Corbetts-only round: The Brack 3/3/92 — White Coomb 13/7/92. 
Tattersall — Took bike to each summit, including the In Pinn. 
Symonds — Spent 66 days 22 hours on the Munros, fast- 
est at that stage. Added Furth Munros, completing on 
Brandon Mountain, 25/7/90. See Running High. 
Gibson/Johnston — New fast time: 51 days 9 hours 22 mins. 
Townsend — Munros and Tops, completed his second 
round on Ben Hope. See The Munros and Tops. 


Peter Lincoln Toll Creagach 12/7/97 An Socach (Glen Ey) 30/6/98 
Jonathan Barclay Sgorr Dhonuill 4/4/98 Maoile Lunndaidh 4/12/98 
Charlie Campbell Ben More Mull 29/5/00 Ben Hope 16/7/00 

Steve Perry Ben Lomond 29/4/03 Ben Hope 26/9/03 


Steve Perry Ben More Mull 1/12/05 Ben Hope 31/3/06 


, Tops, Corbetts, Grahams, Donalds, and Welsh and English 


bothies, and no snow holes. The rest were at friends’ 
houses, hostels, bunkhouses, inns, and with people who 
had kindly volunteered via email to put me up. 


How did you dry out clothes, boots etc when a day 
of wet snow ended with a night in the tent? 

If my clothes were damp then | would sleep in my spare 
dry ones. | would then get back into the damp ones 
next moming having had them in my sleeping bag 
through the night. As any backpacker will know, it is 
crucial to always have one set completely dry for night- 
time. Boots were never really a problem in the damp 
conditions though they did freeze solid regularly, even 
when | put them in the inner tent. 


Various lists of people known to have completed continuous car-less Munro rounds have been 
ia, - published, eg in Andrew Dempsters 1995 book The Munro Phenomenon. The list that follows is 
.’ incomplete in some details, but is believed to be the most accurate and complete to date. It , 
*. excludes those who used motorised transport on land — see the final footnote — but includes 
those who used ferries to reach Mull and Skye. Any help with plugging gaps or adding new 
names would be much appreciated. There have almost certainly been more rounds of this sort. 


Finish 


Hamish Brown Ben More Mull 4/4/74 Ben Hope 24/7/74 

Kathy Murgatroyd Ben More Mull 1/5/82 Sgurr Mhic Choinnich 11/9/82 
George Keeping Ben Klibreck 14/4/84 Ben Chonzie 28/8/84 

Craig Caldwell Beinn Bhuidhe 1/3/85 Ben Lomond 27/2/86 


Ben More Mull late 7/86 or early 8/86 


Mike Cawthorne / Dave Hughes Ben More Crianlarich 15/5/86 Ben Hope 6/10/86 
Paul Tattersall Beinn Bhuidhe 27/4/89 Ben Hope 16/7/89 


Sgurr Eilde Mor 13/8/89 
Ben Lomond 25/6/90 
Bruach na Frithe 21/10/90 


Rory Gibson / Andrew Johnston Ben More Mull 23/5/92 Ben Hope 13/7/92 


1994 


Chris Townsend Ben More Mull 18/5/96 Ben Hope 12/9/96 


Ben Klibreck 6/97 


Ben Nevis 3/9/05 


Allum — Monumental and rather mysterious effort including 


2000ers. Took four mid-walk breaks totalling six weeks. 
Lincoln — Munros, Corbetts, Grahams. Spent 354 days 
over the Munro section, 359 days in all (9/7/97—2/7/98). 
Completed second round mid-walk on An Sgarsoch, 
29/6/98. See TAC39 pp10-11. 

Campbell — Current fastest round, 48 days 12 hours 0 mins. 
Swam from Mull to mainland, from mainland to Skye, and 
across Loch Lomond. Completed second round on Ben Hope. 
See TAC47 pp4—5. 

Perry (1) — Started Land's End 18/2/03, finished John o' 
Groats 29/9/03. Followed (or strayed from) various long- 
distance paths, eg an 83-Munro West Highland Way. Spent 
151 days over Munro section, the slowest recorded by some- 
one not tackling an additional category of hills. “Very leisurely.” 
Perry (2) — First continuous winter round, and first double 
continuous completion. 


Note that Martin Moran (1984/85, 83 days, completed Sgurr 
Eilde Mor) and Mark Elsegood (1988, 66 days, completed 
Sgurr nan Gillean) made continuous rounds but with a vehi- 
cle used between hill groups. The first effort of this kind was 
probably that of Philip Larder, who started with Bidean nam 
Bian in May 1960 and completed on Ben Lomond 3/9/61, a 
16-month stint that included a five-month gap. He used a 
Lambretta scooter with “a rather big sidecar attached for 
my food, clothing etc.” 


Did you ever get bored? 

Never on the hill and to be honest not at any other times. 
Even with the long nights in the tent, | would enjoy writ- 
ing my joumal each evening or listening to my little ra- 
dio. Most of all, | loved getting cosy in the down bag 
and listening to the wind outside, especially in bothies. 


You were raising money for Cancer Research. How 
did that go? 

The website [www.winter284.co.uk] has so far raised 
£3500 and is still doing OK. We also had collection 
boxes in 98 Cancer Research shops but unfortunately 
we have no way of knowing how well they all did. If 
each shop made £1 every day of the challenge then 
that would total around £12,000. 


December and January were relatively snow-free in 
the Highlands, whereas February and March were 
full-on winter. Did it feel like a game of two halves? 
| felt December was, on the whole, easy. May during 
my summer round was a much harder month. January 
was more difficult but only because | injured my ribs: 
the weather was fine. February was real winter hillwalking 
and March had the most snow for that month in 50 years. 


How did the injury happen? 
I'd left Culra in dry conditions but with a strong wind 
gusting. The tops were snow-covered, but there was 
nothing below 650m. | climbed Beinn Bheoil, then Ben 
Alder, the latter a real struggle in wind and mist but | 
landed perfectly down at Bealach Dubh with plenty of 
daylight left. | then began climbing the side of Geal- 
Cham and decided to stop for dinner next to a piece of 
plane wreckage I'd spotted in a frozen burn. When I'd 
finished eating, | pulled myself up with my walking poles 
and simply slipped down unexpectedly on to a very sharp 
rock which felt like it pierced between my bottom two 
ribs. | lay on the ground for five minutes in a lot of pain 
and swearing quite a lot — mainly at my own stupidity. 

| knew it was broken ribs because I'd broken quite a 
few in the past (mainly due to alcohol), but | wasn’t sure 
at the time how many were broken. On checking, | found 
the skin was unbroken and just a slight graze. After 30 
minutes | continued up Geal-Cham in a lot of pain but 
moving OK. | had just a bumbag with crampons, axe, 
headtorch, map and GPS. All the clothing | needed was 
on. The pain was unrelenting but not enough to stop 
me, and | managed to climb Geal-Cham, Aonach Beag 
and Beinn Eibhinn. | then reversed the route and con- 
tinued on to Carn Dearg, reached by headtorch. The 
descent to Culra was straightforward. The hard part 
psychologically was pushing on to Aonach Beag and 
Beinn Eibhinn in what was by that time a whiteout. 

| slept little that night, as once the hill adrenaline wore 
off the pain seeped in and | had no painkillers in my 


pack. Next day, travelling light, | bagged Beinn a’ 
Chlachair, Geal Charn and Creag Pitridh in more pain 
than the previous day. | found myself trapped by the Allt 
Cam and had to cross/swim it to get back to Culra. The 
pain was eased by the fuil pack while walking out on the 
second day after the accident — the hip belt acted like 
a strap around my lower ribs. At Dalwhinnie, | found | 
had broken one rib and cracked the other. Up until the 
injury | had been flying through the hills quite easily, 
whereas afterwards | really had to work at it. 


How many days were you stormbound? 


| lost seven days to bad weather and had three rest 
days where | could have gone out. 


What was the most Munros in one day — and was 
that the hardest day in terms of ascent/distance? 

| did all ten of the Mamores in a 15-hour day, the most 
Munros in a day. I’m not sure about the ascent or dis- 
tance because they’re not something I’ve ever bothered 
to log. Glen Oykel to the Crask via Ben More Assynt 
and Conival was a big day distancewise, but not physi- 
cally hard. Just getting from Camban bothy up Gleann 
Gniomhaidh to A’Ghlas-bheinn in thigh-deep snow was 
much harder than any of the above. 


Presumably you had the crampons on a fair bit? 

| totally dislike crampons and would only ever put the 
bloody things on if my life depended on it. Whenever 
Lorraine came out with me she would constantly tell me 
off for not wearing them. This was after | got us into a 
sticky (or slippy?) situation one night in the Caimgorms, 
having convinced her earlier that she wouldn’t need 
them. | should have wom them a lot more than | did and 
have the bruises to prove it. 


There must have been many great moments, par- 
ticularly in good weather, but do any stand out? 
Inversions in the Caimgorms — these followed me all 
the way west down the Monadhliath. New snow in Glen 
Kingie followed by fantastic blue skies: that stayed right 
through Knoydart. The Cuillin, Glen Shiel, Glen Aftric 
all had occasional days of outstanding weather. 


You lost a map deep in the Cairngorms — what 
happened there? And any other mishaps (or strokes 
of good fortune)? 

| dropped Landranger 43 somewhere en route between 
the Lairig Ghru and Glen Feshie on 30 January. | never 
noticed for some time, as it was a lovely sunny day and 
| didn’t really need it. When | finally did notice, I'd walk- 
ed on to Landranger 35 anyhow. [The map was found 
on 12 February at NN926955 by Gilmour Strang who 
was climbing Monadh Mor and Beinn Bhrotain from 
Glen Feshie. It was in good nick, he reported — “a test- 
ament to the Ortlieb map case” — and “marked up with 
two different routes linking up all the Munros”. This 
prompted him to wonder if it might have been dropped 
by Steve Perry (he had heard of someone attempting a 
winter round, but didn’t at that stage know his name), so 
he contacted TAC, which led to a note being sent to 
Sarah in Todmorden. She phoned Steve, who confirm- 
ed the map as his — one of the more unlikely recover- 
ies of an object lost in the Highlands.] 

There were plenty of mishaps! Another map incident 
occurred on the westem Drumochter Munros. | was up 
there in terrible wind, mist and rain with Lorraine, when 
on Beinn Udlamain we realised neither of us had the 
map for that area in our packs. We carried on to Sgair- 
neach Mhor, getting lost for two hours along the way, 
then finally found the trig point.as it went dark. We were 


The Angry Superstore 


navigated off by means of my GPS and a phonecall to 
Lorraine’s flatmate in Edinburgh: she had that map. 

There was good fortune in abundance. Hotels kindly 
giving me a room for the night having seen me on Gram- 
pian TV. People on the hill giving me sandwiches and 
cups of tea. | made a lot of friends on the trip. 


How was Skye? 

Fantastic and at the same time terrifying to a “non-climber’” 
like myself. The weather was perfect but the snow 
wasn’t. It was unconsolidated sugary stuff, which isn’t 
too good for axes or crampons. | was helped once again 
by Lorraine and also by Neil McAdie, who is in charge 
of promotions at Equip — the company that owns Rab 
clothing, my main sponsor. Neil had previously done the 
winter ridge traverse with Andy Cave and knew | would 
struggle if conditions weren't good. On hearing of snow 
on the ridge he dashed up from Derbyshire to kindly 
help me out for a couple of days. 

| was also helped by local guide Mike Lates on Sgurr 
Mhic Choinnich and Sgurr Alasdair, a big help, as by 
that time Lorraine and Neil had left and Sgurr Mhic 
Choinnich was — for me anyway — very tricky. 

The time I'd gained on the way to Skye was lost tack- 
ling the ridge, which in the end took six days. The ridge 
| had spent so many summer days on in the past was a 
completely different animal under snow. 


And the In Pinn...? 


The first thing Neil said when he arrived on Skye was 
that he would like to lead the In Pinn, and as far as | was 


concerned he was more than welcome to do so. Unfor- | 


tunately the difficulties we encountered tackling the north- 


em and central sections meant he never got the chance | 


— time ran out for him and he had to leave for home. 
This left Lorraine as the experienced winter climber of 
the pair of us and she had already said she wouldn't 


lead it unless it looked good. This made for an uneasy | 


night prior to going up and having a look, with me won- 
dering whether | would get up the bloody thing at all. 
Luckily next day brought good weather, and after a lot 
of pacing around the base Lorraine pulled out the rope 
and went up the long side like a rat up a drainpipe — a 
real sterling effort in mixed conditions. She brought me 
up and that was that, the In Pinn was in the bag. I'd 
climbed it on two previous-occasions without a rope but 
in summer, and neither had got my heart pounding like 
this time on the snow and ice. 


You probably won’t really know until the snow re- 
turns, but how much has your round improved your 


winter skills — technical stuff, navigation, etc? 
Four months is quite a long period to be in the hills and 
certainly long enough to have improved my winter skills, 
I'm sure. The main improvement that | could see chang- 
ing on a daily basis was my confidence. Backpacking 
out in the mountains far from roads can be daunting, 
especially in winter and when the weather is bad. As the 
days ticked by this confidence grew and | began to feel 
more comfortable with the weather, the terrain and me 
living out amongst it. | was lucky in the fact that the 
worst weather came at the end, by which time | was 
more prepared mentality. | gained a little more climbing 
skills, mainly on the Skye ridge, and | was certainly more 
careful with the navigation than on the summer round. 


What did you do when you got back to Yorkshire? 
Have you been back out on the hills? } 

| took my new border collie pup Jenny for a walk up 
Stoodley Pike as soon as | got home. It’s one of my 
favourite places and hopefully Jenny’s first hill of many. 
| also took a walk up Boulsworth Hill, having now — 
thanks to Andy Hyams [a TAC reader Steve met at the 
Inchbae Lodge Hotel] — been infected with the Marilyns 
bug. | met Andy when heavy snow hit the far north and 
I'd taken shelter at the Inchbae Lodge. Andy is renting a 
cottage there for six months and the weather kept me 
there for a few days. | lost one day to bad weather, which 
was when the rescue teams were out looking for the 
three old boys who'd gone missing on Ben Mor Coigach. 
Next day | completed the Fannichs in very deep snow 
and the following day climbed Ben Wyvis in incredibly 
strong winds. | took the normal route from the car park. 
On reaching the ridge at An Cabar, | couldn’t stand, never 
mind battle 2km to the summit. | had to descend and 
contour along the front just above the small plantation. It 


| was then a much shorter battle to the trig point, but still 


very difficult. (Eat your heart out, Reverend Robertson 
— Ed.) | had a couple of very enjoyable nights propping 
up the bar with Andy at Inchbae, which seems the only 
decent place left for a pint in that area. 


What next? 

| bought Alan Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain a 
few weeks ago, and this has opened up lots of fresh 
avenues. Maybe something could be done with that book 
one day. For now, | have a few organised challenges to 
do this spring/summer — Todmorden Boundary Walk, 
South Pennine Challenge, TGO Challenge — and | still 
have a Munro round going beside the continuous ones. 
Plenty to do and still enjoying it very, very much. 


Books and booklets available from TACit Press: 
Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan Dawson, Clem 
Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 incl postage; 
Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Dave Hewitt, 
£3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, Daw- 
son / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts and Marilyns of 
Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, Dawson, £2 
(£2.40), of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops 
and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), Munro's 
Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) and Walking 
the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). 


T-shirts: Only mediums remain of the St Kilda design: 
£13 each, or £20 with a six-issue TAC sub. But note that 
there is likely to be a new design of shirt available before 
TAC69 appears in the autumn. Neither the design nor the 
price is known as yet (we're not that organised), but we're 
on the case, and enquiries are welcome from July onwards. 


| A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (which 


comes out roughly quarterly) costs £9. 


Also available, £12 p&p free from Millrace (2a Leafield 
Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF, www.millracebooks. 
co.uk) is A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — A Celebration of 
Wainwright, edited by Dave Hewitt and featuring essays 
by Bill Mitchell, Val Hamilton, Ronald Turnbull, Graham 
Wilson, Robin N Campbell, David McVey, the late A Harry 
Griffin, and Ann Bowker. It's illustrated by Craig Smillie, aka 
the Swan and is a 192pp hardback, ISBN 1 902173 171. 

Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for non- 


Millrace books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 


K Murdo is siravaiging up towards Suddesiy... | 
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Oh yes, Mucdo, that's the AccEss Laws 
for you: the PEDESTRIAN, the CYCLIST 
andthe HORSE have the SAME RIGHTS! 
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We'll see about this! 
L must TAKE MY REVENGE on 
the BIKE and torsé BRIGADE!! 
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You and L shall INTERFERE WITH 
Te ORANGE WALK on BIKE and 


COISTY is CONNERTED!... 
T think T hove the answes, BIG MAN. 
People need to See that BIKES anc 
Horses and PEDESTRIANS DON'T MUX... 
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Much has been said of late about how the absence of live 
Test cricket on terrestrial TV will lead to young people not 
taking up the game. David McVey is worried that this 
has already happened with televised mountaineering. 


WHAT FIRST AROUSED your interest in the outdoors, in 
walking, mountaineering, the hills? In my case, it was the 
telly. Yes, the medium blamed for the very creation of Stu- 
pid, for pale complexions, bulging stomachs and couch- 
tattieism actually got me up and out and into the fresh air. 
And I bet I’m not the only one. 

I can place exactly the first little step that would lead, 
ultimately, to unrepentant serial hillwalking. It was the TV 
film of Chris Bonington’s expedition to Annapurna, first 
broadcast in 1970. You young people won’t believe this, but 
it was shown at 8pm on ITV (or ITV1 as we must now call 
it), in what you might now call the Celebrity Fit Club slot. 

I was nine and I loved it: ice, snow, spectacular mountain 
skyscapes (even in black and white, which our telly was), 
courage, dry British wit and real life-or-death drama. The 
successful summiteers — Don Whillans and Dougal Haston 
— became instant heroes and the talk of the school next 
day. Haston was ranked alongside Colin Stein, Jinky 
Johnstone and our 1970 Commonwealth Games gold medal- 
lists as a revered Scot. 

In the years that followed, couthier programmes about the 
adventure available on our doorstep — Weir’s Way, Go with 
Noakes and the odd BBC Scotland documentary about 
climbing on Ben Nevis or the Cuillin — suggested that this 
outdoor stuff might be for us, too. Then, in 1975, the Imperial 
Viceroy of British Mountaineering led another expedition, 
this time to the south-west face of Everest. This was re- 
ported, as it happened, on BBC News. There were regular 
snippets for children on Blue Peter. The complete expedi- 
tion film, shown some months later, was almost too thrilling 
for words. It was often repeated in the years that followed 
and IJ never missed it. It was the first time that British climb- 
ers had made it to the top — Haston again, with Boardman 
and Scott and Nepal’s Pertemba. The expedition book (I wore 
out my paperback copy and have now replaced it with a first 
edition hardback) contains mountain photography that still 
makes the jaw drop further than ITV1’s current ratings. 

Mick Burke, working as a high-altitude cameraman for the 
BBC, lost his life on the expedition. It’s possible that he be- 
came the fifth of the team to summit. The Mick Burke Award 
became an annual feature on BBC2, giving airtime to com- 
peting expedition films from a variety of young climbers, 
naturalists and explorers. After a few years it became a sin- 
gle programme with only short excerpts from the films in 
competition. Then it was shifted to a midweek afternoon slot 
during the Christmas break. Now, although the award still 
exists, it has been dropped from the schedules completely. 

The year 2000 was the 25th anniversary of the 1975 Ever- 
est Expedition, but neither on this nor on the 30th anniver- 
sary did the BBC rescreen the expedition film, one of the 
most breathtaking programmes they have ever shown. What 
has happened to expedition or mountaineering or adventure 
programmes on TV? Yes, there’s the odd dramatic recon- 
struction blowing in from cinema (Touching the Void), and 
occasional historical examination of exploration-gone-wrong 
(the Karluk programme on BBC2). Yes, there are travelogues 
which feature segments in wild country; but while I enjoy 
watching the peregrinations of Michael Palin, they’re TV 
programmes about journeys designed with the express pur- 
pose of making TV programmes — which is not expedition 
programming. And, yes, BBC Scotland did trail a documen- 
tary about the life of Dougal Haston as I was preparing this 


306 
piece, but they only did that to throw me off the trail, I’m sure. 
(The Haston programme proved to be rather good, with 
scenes repeatedly stolen by Robin N Campbell, most nota- 
bly when he hinted at former glories by clambering on to the 
roof at Lagangarbh via Jimmy Marshalls shoulder — Ed.) 

BBC, Channel 4 and even ITV used to have regular slots for 
adventure programmes — The World about Us and To the 
Ends of the Earth spring to mind. Remember the film about the 
British canoe expedition on the Dudh Khosi? Ed Hillary’s 
heart-stopping powerboat trip up the Ganges? Ballooning 
over Everest? Across the Andes by — er — Frog? ; 

“Ah, but tastes have changed,” runs the argument. “View- 
ers want to see people they identify with, not super-hard 
explorers and mountaineers. They want to watch stupid peo- 
ple talking rubbish all day — like on Big Brother. More acc- 
essible, yeah? So, no people that are so clever or brave or 
talented that they intimidate Joe Skybox.” 

A confession: I hate “reality” TV with a frightening inten- 
sity. On the telly, I prefer to watch people more talented than 
me entertaining me or making me laugh, and brainy people 
making me think and telling me stuff I don’t know but they 
do. I want to see inspirational people feeding my sense of 
wonder by doing things I’ll never do (and I don’t mean pre- 
tending to be a cat on live TV) and going places I’ Il never go. 

So the airhead schedulers think there is no market for pro- 
grammes about mountaineering or exploration? Why, then, 
do thousands flock to IMAX cinemas to see that (actually 
rather rubbish) American film about Everest? Or fill seats at 
mountain film festivals in Fort William, Dundee, Kendal and a 
growing number of other places? Or go to expedition-related 
talks organised by the Royal Scottish Geographical Society? 

Am I just an out-of-touch “Disgusted of Kirkintilloch” old 
git railing against the dumbing-down of TV? No, because | 
know it’s not quite as simple as that. Reality TV infests the 
medium like a particularly nasty, over-scratched rash, but a 
close relative of adventure programming — wildlife and nat- 
ural history — remains in good health. The BBC’s output in 
this area remains outstanding, and they’re not afraid to front 
it with gravitas-rich grandees like David Attenborough, con- 
spicuously brainy academics like Charlotte Uhlenbroek, or 
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| amateurs like Bill Oddie who display those most unfashion- 


able qualities, knowledge and enthusiasm. 

The Beeb does offer a few smaller-scale, outdoor-related 
programmes — Nick Crane’s little gem Map Man and Aubrey 
Manning’s Landscape Mysteries spring to mind — but expe- 
dition stuff is lacking. Channel 4 is an utterly lost cause with 
regard to adventure as in so many other ways. If you want to 
get people and mountains to meet on that channel, you'll 
need to recruit a dozen exhibitionists (ghastly celebrididdies 
you’ve never heard of unless you buy those lurid gossip 
mags) who have never been near a hill before, and send them 
on an expedition. There’d be a weekly “Cut the Rope!” vote 


| to see which shallow egotist takes the “Crash into the Cre- 


vasse!” And Davina would interview them in her carefully 
cultivated estuarine bawl: “So, ’ow did it feel when you fell 
dahn that gully, Daz?” (Sounds good. I’d watch it — Ed.) 

So where is the expedition programming? Discovery Chan- 
nel? National Geographic TV? Expedition websites? Noth- 
ing wrong with these — but how we explore and challenge 
our wild places tells us a great deal about our planet and its 
people. And so there should be programmes about it on ter- 
restrial TV. Not everybody wants Stupid. 


Perkin Warbeck went along to give it a go. 


Question 1 How to pronounce it? | heard the reception- 
ist say what sounded like zzzscape, so maybe it’s not a 
simple ex-scape. 

Question 2 Didn't the roof fall in as per all new Scottish 
buildings? | believe it did, but this hasn’t delayed the 
opening of the £70m complex. 


Question 3 What can you do there? Drink and dine, 
confer, shop, bowl (22 lanes), watch movies (12 
screens), robocoaster (giant arm thingy that spins you 
round like a rollercoaster), fan drop (sky-dive simulator), 
skywalk, ski or board, climb the wail. 


The robocoaster and fan drop weren't operating. The first 
five items bear no relation to TAC. So | shall confine my 
tour to skiing, climbing and skywalking. 

Skywalking is that thing they now do to celebrities in 
programmes called The Fear Factor. You suspend some- 
one utterly safely tens of metres up and get them to 
do a Parachute Regiment-type assault course. People 
with a head for heights swan through it. The others shriek. 
No appeal to a TAC-type audience, | would imagine. 

So | have got it down to skiing and climbing — in nei- 
ther of which was | able to indulge, | have to add. It so 
happens Xscape is five minutes from your correspond- 


two visits. Day one was the Wednesday before the offi- 
cial opening. | had a quick guided tour with the PR man 
for the launch, Martin Raymond. Like all good PR peo- 
ple he had those tiny black glasses. 

What did | learn? Well, not enough really. It’s the big- 
gest indoor ski slope in the UK. But | knew that already. 
Apparently the biggest in the world is in Dubai, with 
chairlifts and the full range of runs up to black. Xscape 
Braehead is smaller than that (roughly half the length of 
run, quarter the number of skiers), but on first glimpse it 
is impressive. For an indoor structure the slope seems 


to recede a long way. On the other hand, | counted the 
stanchions on the poma tow: three. If Caimgorm had a 
tow with three stanchions, would it be used? 

| was desperate to know if the heat extracted to 
create this vast snowslope was recycled in any way, but 


gate in this day and age if it wasn’t. | have tried to find 
out if either Xscape or SkiDubai attempts to recycle the 
heat, but neither seems to treat this as important infor- 
mation. Hard to see what they would do with the heat in 
Dubai, but Braehead in winter is a different story. 

Come the opening night, somewhat shamefaced, | am 
poncing about wearing a VIP badge. Am again impressed 
by the size of the ski slope. Enough for the boarder to 
grab a bit of air, although no one did a loop (I am sure 
that’s not what they call it). Didn’t recognise any VIPs, 
but then who would recognise me? | observe that the 


slope is not steep enough to practice ice-axe breaking. | 
grab my first ever free drink on TAC. (Hey, what about 


| the 758 rounds I’ve bought over the years? At least half 


of those came out of funds kindly provided by TAC sub- 
scribers — Ed.) 

| did a double-take at the prices: £21 for an hours 
skiing. | had a full day on Caimgorm two weeks before 
for £26 — but then | did freeze to death on each drag lift. 
This raises a question. Will the three-stanchion poma be 
made to break down every so often even if it’s actually 
reliable? And will the attendants be specially trained in 
surly behaviour? | should add that the 21 notes gets you 
all your gear, too. 

It would certainly be a good place to learn to ski — or, 
for a boarder, to practice “grabbing air’. For someone 
like me who likes extended cruising (Eh? — Ed.) down a 
groomed red with epic scenery and has no desire to im- 
prove beyond his current dodgy intermediate status, 
Xscape doesn’t have much to offer. But, as is often 
pointed out, | am not typical. There are all sorts of vari- 
ations in the pricing structure to be found on the website, 
www.xscape.co.uk Speaking of which, | found it very 
difficult to find the price of anything on the site, so per- 


| haps part of the philosophy is to get you in the door, b' 
ent’s work in sunny Govan, so on your behalf | made | why F ims okey : 


which time you'll be committed to spending something. 
(As | write this, a colleague mails announcing that her 
son has just had an hours tobogganing for £20. She 
seemed happy with that deal.) 

Much is tnade of the 25-metre climbing wall, “one of 
the highest in the UK”. At first glance it doesn’t look 
very extensive, but | am told it has 24 auto-belays. This 
has got to be controversial. Surely part of the fun of 
climbing walls is that your partner belays you? And will 
everyone trust an auto-belay? (Well, maybe more than 
one’s partner!) 

The night wears on and | get a second free beer on 
TAC. There are already two other Xscapes (in Castleford 
and Milton Keynes), so one has to think the market re- 
search has all been done. Families will come for days 
out and buy some peace from the weans by sending 
them skiing; everyone will have a Ben and Jerry’s and 
go home happy, Ma and Pa wearing brand-new Ellis 
Brigham skiing jackets which will be wom for shopping 
expeditions. If this sounds cynical, it’s not meant to be. 
| suspect that those who want a real outdoor experience 
will continue to source that in the smoking zone that is 
the outdoors. With any luck, some of the indolent gen- 
eration will get started at places like Xscape, but by 
and large it looks like mall entertainment. And nothing 
wrong with that. 

Upcoming attractions: adventure golf and soccer cir- 


: | cus. No data available. 
couldn’t pin the PR man down on this. It would be profli- | 


As | leave, a chap is selling whistles for “only £1”. As 
one who last put a whistle in my mouth 15 years ago as 
a (reluctant) hockey umpire, the appeal is beyond me. 
Which is probably why | am carping at the 21 quid. 

Conditions as | walk back to my car (deviously parked 
at Sainsbury’s to avoid the Xscape queues) are atro- 
cious. Howling wind and pishing rain. An integral part of 
the Scottish ski experience. The slopes inside, by con- 
trast, had been cool but tolerably so, and that’s without 
me having bumed any joules skiing. Of course the wind 
had been zero. And the bar had been 30 seconds from 
the slopes... Hey, | am almost talking myself into it... 


It’s 26 June 2006, exactly three months after the Smoking, Health and Social Care (Scotland) Act 2005 


came into force, exactly three months since it became illegal to smoke in an “enclosed public place” in Scot- 
land. You are several miles up a trackless glen, in a bothy, on a damp, midgy evening. The only other person 
there is a bloke you've never met before, friendly but grizzled-looking. He lights up a fag. What do you do? 


I’m a militant anti-smoker — even my partners have 
had to smoke outside the back door (which is poss- 
ibly why one finally left by the front door). However... 
a lone smoker in a bothy is a minor irritation. Once 
we were in a popular bothy (to which you can drive) 
when a group of 20-somethings arrived with canna- 
bis, vodka and ghettoblasters for what they termed 
“a party’. They removed to the upstairs room, but 
the noise and general aggro was such that sleeping 
in the back of the estate car was preferable. One eld- 
erly cigarette smoker is a mere bagatelle by contrast. 
Then there’s the question of ventilation. Most both- 
ies, unlike pubs, have howling draughts through 
doors and window frames, and the jetstream is sucked 
up the lum — a little nicotine blue is easily dispersed. 
Then there’s the question of whether a bothy is a 
public space. It would be if still used, say by working 
shepherds, or if you paid for a service as in a pub. 
There are some grey areas in the legislation — liter- 
ally as well as figuratively — and this could be one. 
Then there’s the question of implementation. Even 
supposing you persuaded an environmental health 
officer to come and fine him, he could also fine the 
owner of the property for allowing the smoking. Land- 
lords everywhere would relish the excuse to imme- 
diately close all bothies to avoid £1000 fines. 
No — I'd just breathe deeply (well, not too deeply), 
and relax. 


Alan Blanco 


(a) Implausible scenario. I’d be at home watching the 
World Cup. 

(b) Anyway, what possible reason would | have to 
stay in a bothy when | could simply walk a bit further in 
the day and stay in a comfortable van or bed with 
no grizzlies? 

(c) If for some unaccountable reason | was in such a 
pickle I'd probably say nothing (| hate confrontation), 
but would silently curse him and curse myself for be- 
ing so stupid as to stay in a bothy. However, | did 
once turn round and rip the fag out of the mouth of a 
chap behind me who was belching out smoke on a 
non-smoking bus, so | do have my snapping point. | 
later wrote to the First Bus people about it, who con- 
fessed that no one had ever been prosecuted for 
smoking on a bus despite all the warning notices 
about megafines etc. 


It's therefore possible | would give the bothy bloke 
a mouthful of abuse and then set off in high dudgeon 
into the dark midgy dampness, knowing that after a 
few hours’ walking I'd probably feel much better. (If 
the midges were really bad | might nip back and ask 
him for a fag so | could keep them at bay.) 


‘TomMorton 


As is compulsory for all Shetlanders and ARSes (Af- 
firmed Residents of Shetland), | carry at all times 
several ounces of Official Zetlandic Substance, reest- 
it mutton, a sort of North Atlantic biltong. It is useful 
in all kinds of circumstance. It can be chewed — an 
act which releases, after several weeks, a pungent 
tang approximating dead sheep. It can, in emergency, 
wedge open doors, be used as a weapon, repair 
boots and poison marauding eagles. Boiling for a 
month produces a popular Zetlandic soup, though 
endemic high blood pressure is only one result. 
Anyway, on entering said bothy, | would of course 
immediately offer the grizzled smoker (I know this 
chap: Samson roll-ups, almost certainly) a chunk of 
reestit mutton to savour. It is the natural act of an ARS 
keen to share his adopted homeland’s finest cuisine. 
Several outcomes are now possible: (1) Death — 
the unaccustomed consumer of reestit mutton may not 
be able to cope with the high arsenic content. (2) 
Heart failure or stroke — the salt may have that effect 
on a susceptible smoker. (3) Appalled disgust, vomit- 
ing and rush for the door. In this third case, it may be 
possible to bar re-entry, or simply to explain that reest- 
it mutton is traditionally made by steeping meat for 


| weeks (in brine laced with all kinds of evil things) then 


drying over the traditional Zetlandic Rayburn stove, in 
a crofting kitchen. As this will undoubtedly be a 
place foul with expellation of tobacco-soused lungs 
(everyone in the Zetlandics smokes, drinks two bot- 
tles of Trawler rum a day, and dines weekly on psyllo- 
cibin omelette), | would then say: “That stuff you’ve 
been eating — that’s your lungs, that is, matey.’ 

If none of this works, I'll just use the satphone to 
summon a helicopter and reluctantly spend the night 
at Gleneagles again. 


Margaret Cook 


| used to embarrass my kids by making Scenes with 
the Scoutmaster, but | think I’m innately an appeas- 
er. It’s partly a gender thing, though when filled with 
righteous indignation | can pile into a pompous ass 
of a businessman bellowing into his mobile in the 
intercity quiet coach. Still, in general I’ve found nego- 
tiation more productive than confrontation for getting 
through life smoothly. 

So what comes to the fore in the crucial millisec- 
onds as this grizzly fellow lights up? A spat would be 
unpleasant; | have to spend the night under the 
same roof, with no gallant knight to back me up. | 
could feign an asthma attack, but heavens! He might 


try a kiss of life. Anyway, I’m a useless actor. But 
there’s a moral dimension here, and I'd be ashamed 
to do nothing. | think I'd take a big breath and say: 


I'm awfully sorry, but | can’t abide the smell of | 


smoke, especially where I’m eating and sleeping. 
Would you mind putting your cigarette out, or smok- 
ing it outside? And I'd smile very sweetly and look 
expectant. | think he’d respond better to an appeal 
to his gallantry than to a terse reminder that he was 
breaking the law. 

If he proved intransigent, there are all sorts of 
manoeuvres like opening the door, coughing loudly, 
flapping the smoke away. But | don’t think it would 
come to that. 


‘Marshall (of the Cairngorms Bothy Network) 


Here’s what came into my head with a cheeky 18- 

year-old Highland Park. Avec da baccy. 
Option 1 — Hill lad/lass smoker: 
— Ony chance o’ a draw? Ma baccy papers got 
soaked falling on ma erse in a burn, nae papers, 
tons o’ baccy mind. 
— Aye nae bother, ma fags is in aboot, jist let me 
get half the A’an oot ma bits first. 
— FFS, bloody Sovereign — they're pish! 
— Aye, pish right enough, the midgies hate them as 
weel, tho. 
— Still get coupons with these? 
— Aye, collecting them for the new Burgerhoose 
Gore-Tex jockstrap for the dug. 
— How do you keep your smokes dry on the hill? 
— Richt ticht in ma ain Burgerhoose jockstap, got 
it last month. 
— Noa bad draw fae them, wid ye tak a drop o the 
cratur? (Bottle appears.) 
— Braw, a dram and a smoke with guid craic, just 
what the bothies is about, eh! 


Option 2 — Non-hill lad/lass non-smoker: 

— This is an MBA bothy and you cannot smoke 
in here. 

— Oh aye! Thon pish fire you've got’s reeking like 
aminks’ encampment. 

— You have to go outside if you want to smoke. 
— | think you will be going ootside! 


Observations from a bothy smoker, actual practice: 
If anyone objects, | do go outside. Anybody smoking 
the “blaw” is asked to go outside to partake if my 


kids are there, and all do so. Several lads/lassies | 


who smoke the pipe.or cigars add to the bothy at- 
mosphere! All non-smoking bothiers | have known 
over the last 30 years have never complained about 
fag smoke. Common sense will prevail, those who 
feel strongly about non-smoking in a bothy environ- 
ment are entitled to do so. Those who smoke will 
form a view and act accordingly. 


Kevin Sutton 


Being a smoker for 30 years who is trying to quit, | 
would go and sit beside the lawbreaker and if | could 
not get satisfaction from passive smoking | would 
probably — no, definitely — ask if | could pinch one 
off him. However, if a non-smoker were to enter the 
bothy, | would turn on the smoker and condemn the 
evil weed in no uncertain terms. Given the amount 
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of blowbacks most bothy chimneys are prone to, the 
smoke from a few fags would be lost in the noi- 
some odours anyway. 

Seriously though, | think voting Tory is much worse 
for your health. 


Graham Wilson 


My first reaction would be one of relief. It is an on- 
going phobia, as | plod up a midge/rain-drenched 
glen, that the matches have somehow gone miss- 
ing. This particular form of angst is founded on a 
midge/rain-drenched evening when | was reduced 
to eating partially rehydrated lamb casa roll (sic — ex- 
actly) and broccoli, frappé. The reason for my mild 
paranoia could be that (a) | had forgotten to pack 
the matches, (b) | had packed the matches but not 
in a waterproof container, or (c) in a moment of 
alcoholic euphoria | had packed the summertime 
matches in the wintertime sack. 

My second reaction would be to weigh up the 
opposition. Even given my limited knowledge of the 
extent of citizen’s arrest under Scottish law, he would 
have to be a bit of a dwarfie if | was going to arm- 
lock him. | might make some sort of English joke 
along the lines of “I say old boy, it seems a long way 
to come to find a bike shed,” but it is most likely that, 
as a former sinner, | would leave well alone. The 
question begged is if the culprit is female, French and 
smoking. If she mistook me for a local expert moun- 


| taineer who knew the location of the Bealach of 


Dreams, then that might be a different matter. As the 
cognoscenti put it — there is no fire without smoke. 


Peter Kemp 


This not just any bothy but a remote bothy — not 
just far from the madding crowd, but more important- 
ly from Law and Order. Far enough away for any 
smoker now turned social pariah to feel safe to drag 
on a fag without the smoke police putting him out. 

As a lifelong non-smoker | have to admit to a cer- 
tain smug delight in the new law. No more stinking 
of nicotine after a night in a smoke-filled pub. No 
more travelling in works transport, passive smoking. 
No more trying to enjoy lunch in a site bothy (oh 
yes, building-site bothies are an experience). 

However much | might be tempted to ask this huge 
grizzly offender to stub it out, | have to think, who 
else would have dry matches to light the stove or 
fire? In more than a few bothies cigarette smoke 
can be the least of one’s problems. In bothying, the 
experiences one’s nostrils are exposed to are part 
of the phenomenon. Going for days as part of the 
great unwashed, to become minging. A week eating 
Beanfeast comes to mind, when a curry-like smell 
exudes from pores, oxters and orifices. Clothes 
smelling of bothy fires. Nay, on reflection smokers 
should be made welcome, offered a seat by the fire 
with, “Need a light there, big man?” 


In the end, past experience has shown that fag 
smokers usually are fishermen. Very few walkers 
and climbers | knew smoked at all. But if they did, 
it was usually a good cigar and a neat malt. 

Gordon Smith 

| have an ambivalent attitude to the ban, being a form- 
er smoker. | say former, but the only former smoker is 
a dead one, and those of us who have given up for 
good are probably deluding ourselves. Anyway, | 
haven't indulged for some years, though at one time 
| probably rivalled the great Bill Hicks (“I get through 
two lighters a day — is that a lot?”) in consumption. 

Cigarettes may have begun as a youthful style 
accessory, but soon became a habit as | puffed my 
way through packets of Gauloise when reading 
Camus, St Moritz mentholated when listening to Roxy 
Music, Marlboro while watching Apocalypse Now. 

When | started hillwalking | was delighted to find 
that my monkey was of practical use in warding off 


midges. | chain-smoked my way up my first Munro, | 


and | recall being begged to light up in a badly bitten 
non-smoker's tent in Tyndrum. There is of course a 
downside (other than loss of breath, temporary or 
permanent) to smoking on the hill. Howling with frust- 
ration when you can’t get your soggy fag to light in 
driving rain is probably a clue that you've got a problem. 

My attitude to the bothy-polluter would be ambiva- 
lent: sympathy with his need for, and, it must be recog- 
nised, pleasure in a smoke; but fear that, before the 
night was out, | would have made a Promethean grab 
for his gasper and inhaled greedily just one more time. 


Colin Wells 


You tell him politely that you’ve no objection to him 
smoking as long as he only exhales when visiting 
England. 


Nicky Patch 


Funnily enough this happened to me recently. | was 
heading up to the bothy in Glen Murk and was look- 
ing forward to getting out of the drizzle. The midges 
were driving me mad and:! could hardly see through 
my eyes streaming with hay fever. | entered the hut, 


banging my head on the lintel, and could feel the | 


warmth immediately. When my sight became accus- 
tomed to the smoke, | could see the roaring fire 
belching it out. | guess the chimney was leaking. 

At the far end of the room was an Aran-sweater-clad 
man crouched over his leaky primus. His burning 
sausages must have reeked of paraffin. Friendly guy, 
though. He handed me a mug of hot tea, and | was just 
settling down to quaff it, while | pulled the ticks from 
my legs, when he had the cheek to ask if | minded him 
lighting a cigarette. | quoted the smoking in enclosed 
spaces legislation and told him to go and stand out- 
side the building. “And in the doorway is no good”, | 
added. “Three metres away is a good guideline.” 

After a couple of minutes | thought I’d check that he 
hadn’t positioned himself downwind, allowing the 
gale to blow the smoke straight back in. | didn’t see 
him at first. It was only then | realised that Glen Murk 
bothy is just two metres from the top of the sea cliff. | 
looked down and saw him puffing contentedly, fag in 
one hand while hanging from the clifftop with the 


other. In fact, | didn’t really see him until after I'd 
trodden on his fingers. He dropped his fag among the 
sea campion as he plummeted towards the waves. 

Some people! It could have been a fire hazard. 
Graham Benny 
Dilemma! Do you ignore it and mumble under your 
breath about bloody smokers but resign yourself to 
having the upper hand in all other enclosed public 
places? Do you point out that the bothy is covered 
by the no-smoking regulations and he will have to 
smoke outside? 

Unfortunately there is doubt as to whether bothies 
are covered by the new legislation. Are they public 
places or private houses left open for unsupervised 
visitors? If there is no signage then it would be tricky 
to argue the no-smoking case and you would havé 
to appeal to his better nature to smoke outside. But 
you could hope that his knowledge of the law is poor 
and he accepts that he should not be smoking inside 
— after all, he should be used to it by now. Then 
again, he might call your bluff and ask whether you 
intend to notify the authorities about non-compliance 
by the Mountain Bothies Association. 

| would most likely chance my arm and ask him 
to smoke outside without being bolshie. If he refused, 
| would accept that the major sources of second- 
hand smoke have been dealt with and treat this inci- 
dent as a minor irritation on a par with having to 
walk past a huddle of smokers outside a pub or office. 


Perkin Warbeck 


Smokers are humans first and addicts second. | 
would introduce him to the medical history of my lar- 
ynx culminating in the laryngoscopic images of the 
scar tissue on my vocal cords. (You'd have carried 
laryngoscopic images in with you to the bothy? 
Blimey — Ed.) Chances are he would empathise 
and desist. In the past | have persuaded whole trou- 
pes of colleagues to puff on wet pavements outside 
fancy Glasgow southside restaurants. If he didn't, 
I'd write something self-pitying in the bothy book. 


Robin N Campbell 


| draw his attention to the three silver birch leaves 
indicating my rank of Obergruppenrauchfihrer for 
the Highlands, confiscate his tobacco products, and 
fix a metal shackle to his neck bearing the legend 
“Ich bin Raucher’. 


A couple of MBA office-bearers were invited to con- 
tribute their thoughts, but declined. 


TAC also contacted Scottish Health Minister Andy 
Kerr, which led to a response from a spokesman for 
the Scottish Executive Health Communications 
Team: “I can confirm that bothies are not covered by 
the legislation, and, therefore, smoking would be al- 
lowed within them.” So now you know. 


www.clearingtheairscotland.com 


The latest edition of the Marilyn Hall of Fame news- 
letter, Marhofn 153.08, was published in late April and 
is available online, colour photography and all, along 
with the latest updates on top-tweakings, new discov- 
eries, renamings and the like. See www.rhb.org.uk 


Speaking of.renamings, curious goings-on at the 
Grauniad, where Jim Perrin holds down a Country Diary 
slot and where he has lately appeared with the byline 
“James Perrin”. At first this looked like a stylebook glitch 
(and still might be, his most recent column having been 
a Jim one), but he’s appeared in the polite form more 
than once, so a conscious attempt at Andy/Andrew 
Cole-type reinvention is a possibility. Or is he adopting 
different personas for different types of writing, as with 
lain Banks and lain M Banks? Or indeed lan Mitchell 
and lan R Mitchell? It’s all rather strange. (Also on 
renamings, a certain Martin Koran appears in the 
Munro-records section of the Scottish Hill Runners 
website, www.shr.uk.com Does the home secretary 
know? Dawn raids could be in order at Achintee.) 


The Guardian also published, on 20 May, a “Britain’s 
50 best walks” supplement which featured eight Scot- 
tish outings. The tone of the thing was well represented 
by a Zoe Williams comment on “how staggeringly diffi- 
cult” Munros are. We live in a sedentary, decadent age, 
so we do. Or at least the metropolitan media set do. 


Steve Perry’s winter Munro round notwithstanding, the 
season’s most remarkable deeds have surely come 
courtesy of Kendal-based fellrunner John Fleetwood, 
who recently racked up a winter Bob Graham Round, a 
19-Munro Glen Shiel circuit, and — most notable of all 
— a winter Ramsay Round. The BGR came a week 
before Christmas, in snowless conditions, and he made 
it back to Moot Hall in six minutes under 24 hours after 
the requisite 66 miles and 27000ft of ascent. The Shiel 
effort, by contrast, was very much under snow, and 
involved 40 miles, 23000ft and 30 hours spread over 
10-11 February. Outstanding though this was, it merely 
served as training for the winter Ramsay on 5—7 March: 
23 Munros, 60 miles and 28000ft in an utterly arduous 
47 hour 55 minute circuit from Glen Nevis. Fleetwood 
was hallucinating by the end, and his blog (www. 
longdistancechallenges.blogspot.com) provides this 
description of his feet: “Eight of my toes are black, the 
rubbing on my ankles is so bad that it has gouged pus- 
filled holes, whilst my soles are ghostly white victims 
of trench foot.” As if that wasn’t enough, he contrived to 
lose his car key on Cam Mor Dearg, and found the Glen 
Nevis hostel warden “none too sympathetic” when he 
went in search of succour. “Instead of offering me a cup 
of tea, the use of the facilities, or even some words of 
comfort [...] | am told that | will have to leave.” It’s al- 
ways interesting to see old hostelling traditions being 
maintained. The moral seems to be to turn up instead 
at the Station Lodge, Tulloch, where Fleetwood was 
made much more welcome as he started his recovery. 

For those unfamiliar with what a Ramsay Round en- 
tails, it’s all the Mamores, Beinn na Lap, Sgriodain, 
Chno Dearg, the Easains then back along the Grey 
Corries, Aonachs, CMD and the Ben. Fleetwood is a 
veteran of a sub-24-hour summer Ramsay (July 2003), 
itself a huge achievement, but this was several steps 
up. And there wasn’t any network of supply drops, nor 
any on-hill pacing by fellrunning compadres: he did it in 
the grand manner, solo and unsupported. Impressive. 
(See also johnfleetwood.smugmug.com) 


In a distinctly non-Guardian bit of newspaperland, 
Gordon Smith reports having seen the following in a 
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mid-March edition of the Metro: “In June 2001 | was 
walking in the hills above Grasmere in the Lake District. 
It was a pleasant summer's day [...] Out of nowhere | 
found myself in another place. It was a small room with 
silver metal wails. | was not alone but it was impossible 
to identify the beings with me. Instinctively | knew they 
were female. The next thing | remember is a feeling of 
quite extreme eroticism. To put it bluntly, | was 
‘milked’ by one of these beings. | am embarrassed to 
elaborate but hope you understand what | am referring 
to. The next thing | remember is finding myself back on 
this hill” — John, Daily Mail reader. 

There was also this: “My experience was in May 2005 
whilst | was on holiday in Ullswater (Lake District). | 
was alone at the time. | believe that | was taken away 
from Earth during the abduction and was returned in a 


| different place, a number of miles away from where | 


was taken.” — Neil, Manchester. 

Crikey. Are these for real? The paper included a full- 
page puff for an Alien Invasion TV series alongside these 
letters, allegedly culled from an earlier Daily Mail sur- 


| vey. The UFO-seeking Aetherians chanting on Conis- 


ton Old Man are odd enough, but this is on a whole 
other level of weirdness. Does any TAC reader have 
similar tales of paranormal activity in the Ponds? 


TAC69 will include an account of a splendid expedi- 
tion that ended just before TAC68 went to press. From 
20 April to 20 May, David Gray and Nick Spedding did 
the Elvis to Presley walk: 420 miles from Elvis Voe in 
Bressay, Shetland (HU5044 on Landranger 4) to Presley 
south of Forres (NJ0151 on Landranger 27), in aid of 
Cancer Research Scotland. The route meandered 
round various outposts such as Beinn Sgritheall (“He 


goes by the name of King Sgritheall”) and Ben Nevis 
(‘It’s now or Nevis”). You get the idea. See www. 
kingofwalks.org for route and sponsorship details. 
Clearly more expeditions of this kind are needed, so 
here are a few ideas: Little Loch Broom to Chamock 
Richard. St David’s Head to Ben Bowie. Beinn Bhan to 
a Morrison’s supermarket of your own choosing. Tom a’ 
Choinich to Pettycur, a real heartbreaker. (This has al- 
most certainly already been done by Hamish Brown — 
in fact he came very close during his 1978 Groats—End 
walk, managing Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan to Kinghom.) 


Late news from Robin Howie, who tells of problems on 
the approach to Ben Alder Cottage from the dam at the 
south end of Loch Ericht. The woodland on the south- 
west side of the loch has been enclosed by a deer fence 
with no stiles, with walkers forced between the fence 
and the shore over ATV-churned ground. The old path is 
now on the inside of the fence, not easily reached. Does 
anyone know more about this? Doesn't sound good. 


Beg s,eyeino 


Fall-lines and faddism 


ON THE LAST SUNDAY in March, during the soggy spell 
when those near-perfect winter conditions had at last broken 
down, I drove from TAC Towers to Loch Tay in need of a few 
hours on the hill regardless of conditions. Meal] Corranaich 
was the chosen one, the next-to-last Munro on the western 
arm of the Lawers horseshoe. It’s one of those chunky High- 
land hills that would be lauded further south but which tends 
to get lost in the mix up north. It’s high — five metres higher 
than Carnedd Llewelyn, for instance — and steep in places, 
and with just enough complexity to be satisfying. But it’s 
seen as a mere add-on to bigger things just along the way, 
and rarely features in write-ups or photographic selections. 

I like it, though (this was my tenth time up), and I particu- 
larly like the southwest ridge that snakes down to the Lochan 
na Lairige dam. This has a steepish step at half-height, and 
eventually emerges at a false-top cairn that must have tricked 
a few people in its time. From there, at 941m, it’s half a kilo- 
metre of high-level stroll to the top, passing a second false 
cairn just before the true summit. 

I went this way in March, having parked at the Tarmachan 
turnoff, the road beyond being blocked by drifts. Cloud was 
at 600m or so, and although the forecast was for improvement 
it didn’t look promising. Still, I wasn’t caring, so plodded up 
ribbons of soggy snow as the prevailing dreichness. An ice 
axe was useful, and within 15 
minutes it was in my hand, in 
walking-stick / mild-protection 


fields. The false tops and the 
true summit duly came, with- 
out any sign of conditions 
brightening and with enough 
of a southwesterly breeze to 
make the question of where to 


place to duck down into the lee of the eastern slope. 

A couple of minutes along, I could see some outcrops 30m 
down to my right. Chances were one of these would have a 
little shelf of level ground beyond it, ideal for lunch out of the 
wind. So I stepped off the ridge and descended to where one 
of the outcrops did indeed provide reasonable shelter (al- 
though I could have done without the dripdrip of thaw-water 
from the crag above). I did this with scarcely a thought, and 
certainly not with any fear or concern: the axe was the perfect 
tool for the job, plunging in each time it was planted, with 
deep bucket steps being kicked as well. It was only when I 
climbed back to the ridge after lunch that I was struck by the 
slope being pretty steep, around 35°, the kind of angle that 
causes a slight crick in the neck when trying to look upward. 


WHY DESCRIBE this ordinary half-day with no particular 
incidents and certainly no alarms? Because, on regaining the 
ridge, I realised how good an example it had been of the fun- 
damental difference between carrying an axe in winter and — 
as is increasingly the trend — carrying a trekking pole, or 
possibly two. With the axe, I thought nothing of the down- 
and-up diversion, and it aliowed lunch to be eaten in relative 
comfort. No doubt the same manoeuvre could have been made 
using a pole — the snow was soft — but not with the same 
confidence with regard to safety: it wasn’t a place to slip, the 
slope continuing at much the same angle for a fair way be- 
low. Yet more and more people seem to be making their way 
around big Scottish hills in winter armed with poles rather 
than axes. And my point is this: it worries me. 
I’m on record as being unconvinced about the modern 
hillwalker’s love affair with the trekking pole, but my intention 
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mode on the steepening snow- | 


here isn’t to debate the merits of pole-use in summer, even 
though it seems a remarkable fad and the greatest commer- 
cial coup hillgoing has seen in the last 15 years. (Should any 


, one person hold marketing rights, that person will be very 


rich by now, and good luck to them.) For summer walkers 
with genuine hip or knee problems, fair enough. But ortho- 
paedic afflictees form only a small percentage of those to be 
seen marching round not just the streets of Ambleside or 
Keswick wielding two poles apiece, but inside the shops 
too, in a way they wouldn’t dream of doing back home in 
Basingstoke or Basildon or wherever. It’s all a bit bonkers. 

But that’s summer; this is winter. That’s the Ponds — 
where all sorts of weird gearism goes; this is the Highlands. 
Over the past three years I’ve climbed more Munros than in 
the whole of the previous decade, and a good many have 
been in winter conditions (which isn’t necessarily the same 
as climbing them “in winter”). My preferred method is to 
sneak up by some obscure, off-path route, then emerge on td 
well-trodden terrain before ambling down by one of the more 
guidebookish routes. And in doing this over the past few 
winters, I’ve repeatedly reached a Munro’s busy zone only 
to find myself feeling bizarrely overequipped. Again and 
again I climb a moderately steep corrie wielding an axe and 
wearing crampons, and pop out on to an icy ridge populated 
by walkers with no ironmongery at all: just a pole or two or, 
in an increasing number of cases, absolutely nothing. 

As with pole-use generally, this poles-rather-than-axes 
trend appears to have moved north from the bumpier bits of 
Albion’s Plain. It’s to be seen on pretty much any southern 
or central Munro these days, and for all I know (I’m less 
frequently in such parts) on the rockier hills of the north as 
well. Yet — to use a mathematical analogy — axes and 
poles are not commutative. There are many situations where 
an axe serves perfectly well as a walking stick. But it doesn’t 
follow that poles fulfil the function of an axe. This should be 
self-evident, as poles don’t have well-designed braking de- 
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snow. Anyone who has ever used a vertically buried axe will 
know that gripping it can feel as secure as holding on to a 
metal fencepost — whereas a pole rammed into deep snow, 
even presuming the snow-basket allows such a thing, has a 
worrying tendency to slice sideways like a wire through 
cheese and thus provide no support at all. 

Poles limit the scope of what the walker can do and where 
they can go. Stob Binnein, February. Again I was alone, on 
good snow above 800m on Meall na Dige. Crampons were 
clipped on shortly before Stob Coire an Lochain. It wasn’t a 
crampons-essential day — I was wearing them for early- 
season practice on very kickable snow — but the first per- 
son met on the main ridge likewise had them on, as did 
several others. It was certainly an axe-at-least day, so it was 
alarming, later, to encounter several poles-only walkers plus 
three nothing-at-all people. These would probably have 
been fine, if a little discomforted in places, so long as they 
stayed on the main path. But what if the cloud had closed in 
and the path been lost? What if the path had become hard- 
packed and icy due to the passage of many feet — a partic- 
ular problem on popular hills? A pole wouldn’t have been 
much use then. And as for exploration — the snowfields on 
either flank were full of interesting and inviting corners open 
to anyone equipped with axe and crampons, but these 
were no-go areas to those without. Which, even leaving 
aside the question of safety, is a shame. Most hillgoers ve- 
hemently resist being locked into linear corridors, and right- 
ly so, yet more and more people, in winter at least, seem to 
voluntarily opt for this. 

The stick-to-the-path mentality lies at the core of why win- 
ter pole use is on the increase. A great many hillgoers now 


take their navigational prompts not from maps but from the 
route descriptions that overload glossy mags. There’s noth- 
ing innately wrong in these, and there’s certainly nothing 
innately wrong in enthusiastic-but-inexperienced people 
being encouraged to take to the hills, winter or summer. But 
there is something worrying about the downplaying of diffi- 
culties, the almost casual “Yes, you too can climb a winter 
Munro!” attitude that often underpins the brochure-style 
presentation of standard routes. And it’s ironic that, in an 
age when equipment-obsession is greater than ever, when 
people are spending small fortunes on GPSs and so on, an 
axe and a set of crampons — together still cheaper than 
many cagoules — are often seen as too expensive to merit. 

Safety should be paramount, but safety tends to be seen 
in subjective terms. Whenever I see an underequipped walker 
floundering on a slope that would be trivial with axe and 
crampons, I’m tempted to ask if they would just as happily 
have driven to the hill that morning in a car with no brakes. 

I should stress here that I’m no hill tiger. I feel confident 
venturing out on certain winter hills alone (indeed I couldn’t 
imagine life without that); and, as anyone who has ever been 
on the hill with me tends to know to their cost, I’m unusual- 
ly tolerant of poor or even foul weather. (Don’t believe what 
the picture-books claim. The only real wildernesses in Scot- 
land are when the clag is down and the wind is howling.) 
But I’m no great scrambler and certainly not a climber, even 
less a “winter mountaineer”. Every now and then I'll stray 
into Grade | territory, and will usually enjoy it, but P’ll always 
breathe a sigh of slight relief when the terrain eases back to 
what could be called Grade 0.5. 

The reason I say this is because people are often deterred 
from learning basic axe/crampon technique through regard- 
ing this as the domain of the Serious Mountaineer, and be- 
cause they’ve been convinced by guidebooks (written by 
these selfsame SMs) that climbing any big hill in winter is 
automatically several orders of desperateness harder than in 
summer. Clearly if one’s winter targets are such as the Coe, 
Torridon or the inner Cairngorms then that is indeed the 
case. But there is now a dangerous mixed-messages situa- 
tion whereby some walkers regard winter techniques as too 
difficult or time-consuming to learn, while at the same time 
being encouraged to extend their walking into winter so as 
to experience the undoubted other-worldliness of that sea- 
son. And they get caught between, venturing out with en- 
thusiasm but without the gear or the rudimentary skills. 

It needn’t be this way. One of the great joys of becoming 
accustomed to Scottish winter hills is finding that there are 
routes for all preferences and abilities. A lot of the time, 
given an awareness of weather and of underfoot conditions, 
a willingness to adapt and adjust, a canniness about fall- 
lines and — crucially — the right metalwear, all sorts of im- 
pressive hills can be climbed and descended without the 
day feeling intrepid at all. Indeed, the Lawers Munros pro- 
vide examples of the variations: An Stuc is undoubtedly 
serious if linked with Meall Garbh. Ben Lawers and Beinn 
Ghlas tend to be straightforward so long as the wind isn’t 
putting an icy top on things. Meall Greigh is a grassy pud- 
ding (although I’d still take an axe rather than a stick). And 
Meall Corranaich and Meall a’Choire Leith are somewhere 
between, straightforward given care and common sense. 


THERE IS MUCH else that could be said here if space al- 
lowed, but a few brief points should be added: 


@ Perkin Warbeck, man of this parish, is a two-pole enthu- 
siast, summer and winter, and in many winter situations 
favours the combination of a crampon on each foot and 
a pole in each hand. But he’ll also have an axe some- 
where about his person; and will switch to carrying this 
when conditions necessitate. This is an accepted prac- 
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tice, but I’m more old school, always wielding an axe 
when wearing crampons, if only because an axe is much 
better than a pole when it comes to whacking crampons 
to de-ball them in soft snow — that chunkiness again. 


@ Arguments are made along these lines: “Global warming 
means that winters aren’t what they were, so axe and 
crampons are less essential than a decade or two ago”. 
This is simplistic at best — climate change and weather 
systems are inherently complex — but, if anything, the 
increase in messy unconsolidated snow, and in water- 
ice created by the gales that are a consequence of glo- 
bal warming, means that ironmongery is more, not less, 
vital than in the days when February traditionally saw 
Highland snowfields glinting under an anticyclonic sun. 


@ Then there is the question of just how much we know 
about what’s happening in terms of accidents and inci- 
dents. Clearly — as with my Stob Binnein day, where 
no one appeared to slip or go astray — people often 
get away with going up and down snowy hills armed 
with just a pole or two. But as noted on page 3 of 
TAC66, there hasn’t been a Scottish hill-accident list 
published since 2002, and there could well be a trend 
towards pole-prompted callouts. We just don’t know. 


@ Axeless walkers are missing one of life’s great pleas- 
ures, that of bonding with a well-loved and well-used 
piece of equipment. There’s been plenty written — most 
famously in Flann O’Brien’s wonderful novel The Third 
Policeman — about how regular cyclists bond with their 
machines, how the bike can become an almost centaur- 
like extension of the body. It’s the same with a trusty 
axe, surely: prop, step-cutter, braking device, and that 
fencepost-like solidity. Poles, whatever their merits, lack 
all of this apart from the prop element. Has anyone ever 
truly bonded with a pair of walking poles? I doubt it. 


@ The two-pole juggernaut isn’t going to be stoppéd, at 
least not in summer — enormous numbers of people 
now have them, and believe in them, and the glossy 
mags have been behind them since the start, be it in 
terms of reviews, adverts or product placement. Not 
much pole-scepticism finds its way into print. So the 
summer battle, as it were, has been lost. The only way to 
win the winter war — short of a tragic increase in casu- 
alty figures — is to educate summer-pole enthusiasts 
so that they don’t end up thinking that poles are appro- 
priate in icy, edgy, big winter hill situations as well. 


Back to Ben Lawers or thereabouts. Another day from the 
past winter, January this time, found Warbeck and me on the 
Tarmachan ridge in thin but firm snow and considerable 
amounts of ice. We — or, rather, 1 — made such an arse of 
the navigation that we ended up traversing a whole chunk of 
the ridge in both directions, but that’s not the issue here. It 
was a nailed-down midwinter day, and the skiddyness and 
narrowness of the ridge meant it was crying out for cram- 
pons. And, glory be, every one of the 20 or so people we met 
was wearing them, and had an axe as well. OK, so a dozen 
of these were clients on some kind of winter skills course 
and would have been fitted out with the firm’s metalware, 
but never mind that. A full 100% use of proper winter kit 
was reassuring to see. It isn’t always like that, but at least 
some people do seem determined to get it right, and the hope 
has to be that their numbers increase. DH 


The Angry Inbox 


Dear TAC, 


Who Andrew Fraser donates money to, 


and why, is a matter for himself, but his 


article about charity events in the hills 
(TAC66 p20) was otherwise insuffer- 
ably elitist and po-faced. The Highland 
hills are not a fragile environment, nor 
are they some kind of rare zoological 
specimen to be preserved in aspic for 
the enjoyment of “future generations”. 
The hills and glens of the Highlands 
have for millennia been working land- 
scapes used for hunting, farming, com- 
merce and travel. They are not and 
never have been the exclusive pre- 
serve of any one group of users. 

The events to which Andrew refers 
are annual and have a minimal effect 
on the landscape. As a Highland per- 
son, what | enjoy most about the High- 
land Cross and the Great Wilderness 
Challenge is that they raise money pri- 
marily for local charities and they in- 
volve large numbers of local people. 
It’s good to see local folk getting out 
into the hills if only once a year, and 
both events have a real atmosphere of 
selfless goodwill. Yes, there will be the 
odd paper cup or sweetie paper left ly- 
ing around, but are so-called serious 
mountaineers exempt from this sin? 

The accident rate for such events is 
minimal and places no excessive de- 
mand on local emergency services, all 
of whom enter into the spirit of the day. 
Andrew needs to lighten up and look 
at history. The hills are the sacred 
preserve of no single group and their 
environment is much less fragile than 
all those hand-wringing beardies from 
the conservation industry would have 
us believe. Over three centuries, many 
thousands of head of cattle were driven 
through the passes and glens of the 
north and west. Were the revival of 
such trade to be proposed today, the 
outcry can well be imagined — but, 150 
years after the demise of the droving 
trade, where are the signs of it now to 
be found? The landscape repairs itself 
quietly and quickly and the annual pas- 
sage of a few hundred human feet in 
addition to the evidently — by Andrew's 
implication — more legitimate traffic of 
real mountaineers is an irrelevance. 


Yours, Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Eee NtNy eta Aiemea nnn es Uo Seat ens wente an tl 
Dear TAC, 


| have not climbed a lot of “hills”, but | 
do have a favourite local climb. After 
attaining the position, if one knows 
where to look, there is an old ammuni- 
tion box — small, dark green, depos- 
ited beneath a protective pine. If you 
don't know it's there, you'd never see it. 

Opening this ammo box, one finds 
inside messages, notes, smail memen- 
tos left by previous visitors. One can sit 
and read notes from previous climbers 
from all over the world. Each can leave 


their thoughts, philosophy, whatever 
they wish. Every five or ten years, or 
when the box is full, an anonymous 
group empties it and compiles the 
messages into a notebook. 

We have left candy and emergency 
treats in the box. There is a lighter, a 
good-luck charm, miscellaneous 
“stuff'n'junk’. But it is completely un- 
obtrusive. It has been there for at 
least a decade that | know of. Notes 
inside from repeat visitors are great 
fun to read. Local students who took 
their first trek during elementary 
school and return annually to add 
notes leave one with a sense of 
growth and maturity. There is a pen- 
cil, a small notepad. No directions, 
no stipulations, you just write what 
you wish then return the box to its 
protective home under the pine. 

| would be horrified to see a plaque 
or memorial established in this site 
called “Sacred Rim”. Its natural beau- 
ty would be forever altered in an un- 
natural way. This is contrary to the 
philosophy of “leave no trace”. Per- 
haps even the ammo box is more 
than we should have done. Hard to 
analyze. | know our family picks up 
every piece of trash we see, and 
we leave none of our own. | am al- 
ways surprised to see gum wrappers 
left on the trail. A lack of respect is 
shown. We should teach our visitors 
better climbing etiquette. Education 
cures most problems, in my humble 
opinion. 


Yours, Kris Bacheller 

Sublette County, Wyoming, USA 
EE eT 
Dear TAC, 


What a crabbit lot some TAC readers 
are. I've never seen such self-right- 
eous rubbish (TAC67 p17). | don't 
want every hill covered with memori- 
als, but some of the views expressed 
are downright arrogant. Who are 
they to say how other people should 
commemorate those they loved? 
Does it matter that much to them that 
people want to leave flowers where 
a loved one died? Or are they just 
setting themselves up as arbiters of 
“taste”? What's in good taste for you 
may be outlandish for someone else. 
And who does your man Max 
McCance think he is to go round 
dismantling other people’s memori- 
als: Chief Commissioner of the Hill 
Police? We've had enough of them 
telling us when not to go on the hill, 
what to wear, what to carry, without 
some self-appointed demolition crew 
boasting about their deeds. Maybe 
someone who doesn't like the colour 
of his front door should repaint it for 
him. 

Ashes aren't just burnt flesh, but 
crushed bones as well. That's why 
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you get more than you expected. What 
do you think those white bits are, the 
gristle from a black pudding? 

My old mate's ashes were scattered 
from the top of the hardest route he 
ever put out on Stanage Edge; he went 
all over the place but there were still 
traces of him in various places years 
later. | pay my respects every time | 
pass Millsom’s Minion, and yes, we did 
screw a wee plaque to a boulder at the 
bottom of the crag. I’ve got mine sorted 
in advance: dug into the beach in front 
of the Big Hoose at Inverie at low tide. 
Definitely the finest sea-level view in 
Scotland. If the kids want to put up a 
bench too, all well and good. If they 
pay for drinks all round in The Old 
Forge, even better. | just hope enough 
of my Knoydart friends are still around 
in 20 years or more. 


Yours, Mick Furey, Maltby 


[PSS EES ee a eS 
Dear Ed, 


Perhaps you could point out to Mr 
Furey, if you can interrupt his ranting 
for a moment, that the path up the 
Storr (TAC67 p18) was marked out by 
wee pegs coated with a reflective 
material, which sent light exactly back 
the way it came. So if you had the 
torch on your head, you saw the path 
lit up. Hold the torch at waist level 
and you saw nothing. 

We guides actually pointed this out 
to the audience as part of the pre-walk 
talk. In fact, over the six weeks of the 
performance, the only people | saw trip 
or stumble were the clever-clogs who 
insisted on holding the torch (and a 
few gatecrashers who either had 
hand-torches or no torches at all). 
Given that our audience were not all 
hill tigers or young and fit, it was quite 
important that we had a way of mark- 
ing out the path safely, and this was 
the best and lowest-impact way we 
could devise. 


Yours, Chris Tyler, Skye 


PS — My brother Jonny had years of 
Underground experience too, and he 
wears his headtorch on his head. He 
was a guard on the Circle Line... 


Dear Sir, 


It was most disappointing to read Mr 
Atkinson's letter (TAC67 p19) after all 
the hard work done on access by the 
Knoydart Deer Management Group 


and the courtesy extended to him on 
the day. The letter is inaccurate and vin- 
dictive. 

The point is, prior preparation before 
hillwalking in known stalking areas dur- 
ing the stag season (15 August—10 
October, excluding Sundays) is abso- 
lutely essential to avoid abortive ex- 
cursions, wasting everybody’s time 
and expense. Full information on the 
local estates’ stalking activities can 
be found in links from the Knoydart 
Foundation website, www.knoydart- 
foundation.com 

| can assure your readers that the 
local estates are fully committed to fa- 
cilitating the new access legislation, but 
under it responsibility cuts both ways. 
Prior preparation by finding out about 
stalking in the area is not only common 
sense but is the law. 

Remember we are talking about a 
very short period of the year where the 
issue is relevant. Even then, walkers 
will find that ample alternatives such 
as other Munros and low routes are 
made available throughout. 

In summary, | would say it is vital for 
walkers and estate managers to make 
it work. They both have an affection for 
these wonderful hills. If it doesn’t work, 
imagine some of the alternatives to deer 
stalking estates, eg miles of mono- 
cultural sterile coniferous forestry or in- 
dustrial windmill farms. 


Yours faithfully, Sir Patrick Grant 

Glen Dessary / Knoydart Deer Manage- 
ment Group 

XS Eee ane ee eH 
Dear TAC, 


| looked at the maximum sun hours 
question (TAC67 pp18-19), having 
some spare time while recuperating 
from sinus surgery. Research on the 
internet soon found formulae linking an 
object's hour angle, declination, altitude, 
azimuth, and observer's latitude. Also 
needed are a table of the sun's declina- 
tion and conversions from grid reference 
to latitude/longitude. Somewhere else | 
found that sunrise and sunset times are 
computed for when the sun is 0.833" 
below the local horizontal, atmospheric 
refraction then putting the sun’s upper 
edge on the horizon. Observer height 
also depresses the horizon, so add this 
to 0.833° and find the sun’s hour angle 
when its altitude is minus that value. 
Multiply the hour angle by two to get 
sidereal time from rising to setting, 
then by 1.0027 for solar time. Simple. 
On the UK mainland, Ben Hope is the 
clear winner with 18 hours 38.1 mins 
on 2 July. Beinn Spionnaidh and 
Cranstackie are next with 18 hours 37.1 
mins. The formulae also give azimuths, 
and plotting these on the map showed 
none of the possible obstructions pro- 
jecting above the Ben Hope horizon. 
Sun hours at other points are Dunnet 
Head and Beinn. Dearg 18 hours 27.1 


mins, Carn Eighe 18 hrs 19.1 mins, 
and Ben Nevis 18 hrs 12.1 mins. You 
get a few more minutes on 22 June, 
18 hrs 45.1 mins on Ben Hope. 

The longest potential sunbathe in 
Britain is probably on the northern- 
most Marilyn Saxa Vord, 19 hours 
30.1 mins at the solstice. 


Yours, David Foster, Glasgow 


Ed. — Thanks also to David Gray for 
pointing out that various Shetland 
hills get considerably more midsum- 
mer sunlight than do the northern 
Munros and Corbetts, despite being 
much lower. 

aa SSeS ee 


Dear TAC, 


It was interesting to read that the 
Swan felt an avian affinity for the 
Stoneymollan geesehenge (TAC67 
p20). Despite passing the thing 
every few weeks, I've never spotted 
the geese: all | see is railway sleep- 
ers joined by industrial-scale metal 
brackets. On recent visits I've made 
an effort to look properly, but there 
are problems in seeing the edifice: 
approaching from Balloch the view is 
blocked by the streetlights; from the 
north there's a footbridge in the 
sightline. The Dumbarton approach 
is clearer, but there’s a confused 
backdrop and the immediate impact 
is the wooden structure. 

The intrinsic flaw in its location is 
that it is sited on a roundabout, that 
is, at a road junction, and a busy one 
too, with about half the traffic in 
summer being hire cars and on the 
wrong side of the road. 

The Swan's advantage in being 
able to see the bigger picture here is 
not due to his artistic attributes but 
to the fact that he is a non-driver. 
Even when a passenger, | “drive” 
most of the time and certainly at 
roundabouts. A complex artwork of 
this type creates an additional dis- 
traction for drivers: why locate it 
here? Surely something simple and 
low-lying, like the nice new heather 
beds outside Aberfoyle, would be 
better, and the art could go to Lomond 
Shores which certainly needs it. 

Still, it could have been worse: prior 
to this, the gateway to the National 
Park for many visitors was Balloch 
McDonald’s Golden Arches. 


Yours, Val Hamilton, Croftamie 
Pease eee eke es se Bee Macca Lis eS 
Dear TAC, 


After spotting a Christmas-type tree 
on the Aonach Eagach in January, | 
started wondering where the highest 
tree in Scotland might be. Is this 
something TAC has looked at before? 

It's a bit difficult to define a tree, so 
| just looked for mapped ones. A brief 
inspection of OS maps suggests 
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that the highest mapped trees in Scot- 
land are on the Rhinns of Kells at 
NX510839 at just over 730m. The high- 
est in the UK seem to be on the side of 
Pen y Gadair Fawr at SO231285, 760m+. 


Kind regards, Jo Scott 


Ed. — TAC51, 52 and 54 included 
articles about the highest Scottish ex- 
amples of houses, pubs etc, along with 
more unusual things such as highest 
table tennis table and highest ice cream 
van (990m on Mullach Clach a’Bhliair). 
The highest plantations mentioned 
were 680m on Cairn Gorm and 670m 
on Carn Dearg Mor, so the Galloway 
and Black Mountains plantations seem 
to have raised the bar. (Sharon Harris 
from New Zealand has also been in 
touch to enquire as to the whereabouts 
of the highest petro! station in Scotland. 
She recalls once having driven up an 
off-road track and emerging opposite 
a petro/ station with a sign indicating it 
was the highest. Any ideas?) 


Talking of raising the bar, Dewi Jones 
writes: 

In June 1967 | was camped, with a 
group of students, high in Cwm Llan 
under the south face of Snowdon. It 
being a fine evening, | decided to go up 
to the summit to see the sunset. Having 
set off at seven we were on the top by 
about nine. We were the only ones there 
and were milling about on the terrace 
outside the hotel when much to my sur- 
prise the manageress appeared and 
offered to open up for us. Consequently, 
while the youngsters went for the pop 
and crisps, | was able to have a pint. 
And what a pint it was! — not for the 
quality of the beer, | hasten to add, but 
for the situation. 

To sit at that window at 3500ft sup- 
ping ale and watching the sun sink into 
the sea beyond Anglesey was a singu- 
lar experience that cannot have been 
enjoyed by many, and stays clear in my 
memory to this day. As | recollect, we 
could not linger and after finishing our 
drinks had to quickly clatter off down 
the loose screes of the Watkin path in 
order to get back to our tents before 
the light failed completely. 


eae ae ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


A reference to John Lennon (TAC67 p6) 
and a recent visit to the Beatles shop _ 


near their “birthplace” in Mathew St, Liv- 


erpool, prompts me to write aboutawee — 


coincidence. In the shop | bought 
Lennon's long-forgotten punky album 


s 
x 


uy eu 


Walls and Bridges. Could the title have 
been inspired by the eponymous 
mountain lists of that era, compiled by 


~ Claude Wall (Ireland) and George 


Bridge (England and Waies)? 


Yours, Simon Glover Keep on 
Greasby, Wirral Keepin’ on... 
oe ) 
ad 


Dear TAC, 


| recently bought a new Landranger 
Sheet 56 for Loch Lomond, mainly to 
find out about forestry changes. My 
first use of it however was to visit the 
Glen Fruin Grahams and | was con- 
cerned to find Danger Area plastered 
over the NW ridge of Beinn Chaorach 
and over the E side of Beinn a’ 
Mhanaich. | knew that the W side of 
Beinn a’Mhanaich was a MOD no-go 
area, but did this mean they were 
spreading their activities further? | went 
ahead with my visit and came upon a 
signpost at the start of the track to 
Auchengaich reservoir advertising “Hill 
path to Glen Luss”. As this goes right 
through the supposed Danger Areas | 
was encouraged and duly completed 
my round, including a descent of Beinn 
a'Mhanaich’s south ridge, which re- 
mains festooned with MOD notices 
warning one to follow the arrows and 
not stray on to the western slopes. 
Has the OS made a mistake in label- 
ling these Danger Areas, or is there 
something we have not been told? | am 
in the dark (hopefully not glowing!), so 
would be grateful if any of your readers 
can shed light on the situation. 


Yours, Andrew Fraser, Inverness 


ESSE ea a 
Dear TAC, 


Confusion still reigns concerning the 
long-running saga of the attempt to 
have sheep removed from the Braes of 
Foss grazings on East Schiehallion. 
(See TAC62 p16.) In negotiations with 
the tenant at Braes of Foss, the John 
Muir Trust had apparently negotiated a 
payment for removal of the sheep. Only 
later, after the bulk of the flock had 
been sold to a farmer, said to be from 
the Dumfries area, did it transpire that 
some 60-100 sheep had remained, 
running with the flocks hefted to adja- 
cent ground to the west. As had been 
predicted by local sheep farmers, these 
Braes of Foss animals returned to their 
original home territory, and such has 
been the ongoing problem over the last 
two years. 


Considerable time and money was 
expended by various active members 
of the JMT in monitoring the situation, 
with attempts by JMT staff to remove 
the sheep proving but a temporary 
palliative. Members of the JMT with 
local connections have been increas- 
ingly reluctant to discuss the issue, 
or to maintain their involvement in 
what has become an embarrassing 
situation. Privately, some admit that 
the removal of the sheep was not con- 
ducted in the spirit intended, and 
there is a fear that the dotting of the i's 
and the crossing of the t's of the 
contract was not unambiguous. 

The options now seem to be: fur- 
ther payment to secure removalof the 
60-100 sheep, fencing the ground to 
prevent sheep ingress on the north- 
ern side of the mountain, or awaiting 
an anticipated rundown of flocks 
due to changes in agricultural subsi- 
dies. The latter should be known 
sometime by the end of this decade. 
Payment to remove sheep whose re- 
moval was a part of the original con- 
tract seems at worst a criminal 
waste of JMT members’ money, and 
even at best it is throwing good mon- 
ey after bad. Stock fencing would 
neither stop sheep wandering around 
its upper limits, nor prevent deer 
from entering the ground. 

All these facts were known and 
were said to have been well dis- 
cussed beforehand in the JMT’s 
Schiehallion Group, whose members 
have laboured long and hard to as- 
sist in the drawing-up of a sound con- 
servation management plan. 


Yours, Irvine Butterfield, Pitcairngreen 


Ed. — For a story from a happier 
part of the JMT world, see www.jmt. 
org/news/2006/piano_pr.html for 
details of how staff removed a piano 
— or was it an organ? — found high 
on Ben Nevis during a clean-up. 
aa | 
Dear TAC, 


In response to Perkin Warbeck's re- 
view of the Tom Crean film at the Dun- 
dee Mountain Film Festival (TAC67 
p6), | can say that poor Tom Crean 
died in hospital in Cork following an 
operation to remove his appendix in 
1938, aged 63. This was a sad end 
for a man who had done what he 
did and endured so much physical 
hardship in the polar expeditions. 

| am writing this some 20 miles or 
so from Annascaul where Crean was 
born and finally laid to rest. When he 
retired from the Royal Navy in 1920 
and came back to Annascaul, Ireland 
was in the bitter stages of the war of 
independence and County Kerry 
was one of the hotspots for IRA act- 
ivity. Six weeks after coming home, 
his brother Cornelius Crean — a ser- 
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geant in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
— was shot dead by the IRA in County 
Cork. Another RIC officer from Annas- 
caul who had been in world war one 
with the Royal Munster Fusiliers was 
tried and executed by the IRA the same 
weekend. So you can see that anyone 
who had connections with the British 
would be required to keep their head 
down and their mouth shut. After the 
war of independence came the bitter 
civil war which further broke communi- 
ties apart. 

Crean is buried in Annascaul in a 
tomb he built himself. The man was in- 
deed a local hero; in a sense he was in 
the right place but at the wrong time. 
Fortunately — but unfortunately post- 
humously — his achievements have 
been recognised through publication of 
An Unsung Hero, by Michael Smith. 


Yours, Jim Bailey 
Tralee, Co. Kerry, lreland 


a ae 
Dear TAC, 


| was most intrigued by your little article 
on Miles Hutchinson in TAC66 (p10). 
Now, there’s someone for me to try 
and emulate. I've only got 15 rather than 
50 years under my belt since complet- 
ing, but | have one “golden” accomp- 
lishment to my name which probably 
isn't all that common. | first climbed 
Ben Nevis sometime in August 1955. | 
was on a touring holiday of Scotland 
with my fiancée at the time. The day in 
question was a Saturday, and the tour- 
ist path was quite busy. | see now that 
the date was within a month of Miles’s 
completion, though at the time the term 
“Munro” had not entered my vocabu- 
lary. Anyway, the point is that a few 
weeks later | got married; after another 
50 years | celebrated my golden wed- 
ding anniversary; and a few weeks af- 
ter that (12/12/05 to be precise) | 
climbed Ben Nevis again. So, | wonder: 
how many people have made the as- 
cent of Scotland’s highest mountain 
both before and after 50 years of mar- 
riage (to the same person)? Any 
thoughts? 


All the best, Jim Waterton, Glasgow 


Ed. — Certainly a rare achievement, 
possibly unique. Jim Waterton’s Mun- 
ro completion — on 15/5/90 — was 
also unusual, in that it's one of only two 
| know of to have taken place on An 
Caisteal, The other was by Roger 
Cumming of East Kilbride MC on 20/ 
10/96, and although there have prob- 
ably been more, it’s clearly not the 
most popular of finishing hills. 

Seeing far more completion traffic 
is Ben Chonzie, and this was where 
John Mallinson wrapped up his round 
on 1/8/56. He's believed to be the sec- 
ond earliest surviving Munroist, and by 
the time TAC69 appears in the autumn 
he hopes to have repeated Miles 


Hutchinson's feat and revisited the 
cairn 50 years to the day since his 
completion. 


Dear TAC, 


With regard to the “counting” Munros 
piece, TAC66 p10, the corollary is: 
What's the highest number of arm- 
chair Munros anyone has ticked? An 
armchair Munro is where you climb a 
Munro Top or a Corbett and it's later 
upgraded to a Munro. 

Also, re the Eddington Number de- 
bate (TAC64 ppi2—13, TAC65 p14), 
according to Alan Blanco’s database 
of such things, the UK has exactly 
353 summits with a drop of at least 
353m. And reliable sources indicate 
that the world has very close to 1500 
summits with a drop of 1500m or more. 

As for me, | think | can claim 199 
UK summits of 199m+. The good 
thing about this line of thinking is that 
it looks as though I’m well past the 
halfway mark, and there aren't many 
counting methods that give that im- 
pression. 


Yours, Pete Ridges, Prenton 


Ed. — Pete is one of several actuaries 
who regularly climb hills, so will no 
doubt be taking an interest in the at- 
tempt, as part of the Edinburgh- 
based Faculty of Actuaries’ 150th an- 
niversary celebrations, to put some- 
one on top of each Munro at some 
stage during 2006. The idea is to raise 
at least £100 per Munro for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospice Association Scotland, 
and there’s a website detailing 
progress at www.faculty150.org.uk/ 
munro_ bagging.asp 


Dear TAC, 


Whilst musing on the 150th anniver- 
sary of Hugh T Munro's birth, and on 
the near-exponential increase in the 
numbers of registered Munroists over 
the years, it struck me that it is high 
time that a new, more exclusive cat- 
egory of Munroists should be estab- 
lished. | propose the title Genuine 
Munroist (although the initials GM 
have sinister connotations for some 
people), bestowed on the minority 
who have climbed all 284 summits 
under their own steam, ie those who 
have led or soloed all the Cuillin tops. 
Being dragged up the In Pinn then 
lowered off by a professional guide 
ora friendly rock climber surely does- 
n't count as a genuine ascent. Any- 
one who has spent years, or a life- 
time, hillwalking should have acquir- 
ed at least some rudimentary skills in 
climbing or scrambling for their own 
safety if not for the safety of others. 

| wonder how many of the 4000+ 
claimed Munroists are Genuine? Not 
that many, | fear. Perhaps the Editor 
can consult his archives and estab- 
lish who he believes to be the first 
GM. Obviously neither the Revd AE 
Robertson nor the Revd A R G Burn. 


Yours, Findlay Swinton, Monikie 


Ed. — Hard to say who might have 
first done them all in this way — I'll 
have a rummage and see if anything 
can be unearthed for a future issue. 

Personally, when | eventually got 
round to tackling the In Pinn, | felt 
pleased to be on the blunt end of a 
rope provided by “a friendly rock 
climber” (thanks again, Kevin), rather 


than that of a commercial guide with 
whom I'd had no prior experience of 
“normal” hill days. That's not to dispar- 
age the guides and their skills, it’s just 
that, not having resorted to a hired gun 
for any of my other Munros, it would 
have felt odd for this one. By contrast, 
a lot of aspiring Munroists now pay 
guiding companies for assistance in 
plenty of ascents, not just the Cuillin 
ones, and for such people a guide on 
the In Pinn presumably feels normal. 


lain Robertson writes — 

This year is the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Hugh T Munro, compiler of the fa- 
mous Tables. In order to mark this signifi- 
cant event, the Munro Society suggests 
that anyone wishing to pay tribute to Sir 
Hugh could climb a Munro or Munros 
over the weekend 14-15 October, or on 
Monday 16 October, the actual birthday. 
In order that tributes may take tangible 
form, participants are asked to send a 
note of their name, address, Munro(s) 
climbed during the weekend and any 
other comment they might care to make 
on what Sir Hugh and his Tables have 
meant to them. These should be sent to 


The Munro Society, 12 Randolph Court, — 
Stirling FK8 2AL, or themunrosociety | 
@usa.net, and will be put together in a _ 
“Tribute Book” to be deposited in the _ 


Munro Society archive held in the A K Bell 
Library in Perth. Those who subscribe to 
the “Tribute Book” will receive an ac- 


knowledgment which will describe the © 


event and something of its background. 
Munro Society members will be in at- 
tendance on Driesh, the nearest Munro 
to Sir Hugh’s home at Lindertis, and 
people can pay their tribute by “signing 
in” at the top. Further details available 
shortly at www.themunrosociety.com 


Norwich the har d a 


Far far back, in TAC3, Perkin Warbeck 
opined that a Lomondish line should 
henceforth proscribe the southern limit 
of his stravaiging. It's only now, 15 years 
later, that he has dared venture down to 
the flatlands once again... 


ALBION’S PLAIN is so drearisome that 
it doesn’t even bear discussion, but what- : 
ever little protrusion I was ascending in TAC3 (Skiddaw — 
Ed.) was a Matterhorn compared with where I was recently. 
I may have alluded to some aspects of my day job, usually 
for purposes of humour and mention of Nesbitt’s proce- 
dure, and work recently took me to Norwich. On hearing 
this, the Ed demanded a hillwalker’s guide. 

First things first. It’s not the flattest place I have ever 
been, although it’s so flat that only pedantry makes me state 
this. I have been to Cambridge, and a dim recollection con- 
firmed by Google Earth tells me that Norwich by comparison 
is like Kleine Scheidegg. When walking home from dinner 
at Delia’s, for example, I had to ascend from a Dead Sea-like 
14 feet as I crossed the River Yare to the heady heights of 59 
feet as I made a right off Prince of Wales Rd on to Tomb- 
land. Better men than I would be on Diamox. 

According to NASA, the Salar de Uyuni on the Altiplano 
of southwestern Bolivia is the flattest place on earth with an 


elevation that varies by fewer that two feet in 3800 square 
miles. The difference from Norfolk being that round about 
the Altiplano are some decent mountains. Around Norwich 
are “the Broads” (over which I refuse to make a pun), and 
endless Bernard Matthews “bat and ball” turkey camps. 
And of course Norwich does have what Michael Marra 
would call “history up to your knees”. 

Now some of this would seem to demean the city centre 
of Norwich as a technical challenge. Not a bit of it. In fact 
some of the female members of my party found the gradient 
of Waggon and Horses Lane and the technical nature of the 
rock enough to occasionally require a taxi, or at least to con- 
sider a change of footwear away from what might be called 
“the high shaggers” into something more utilitarian. 

In desperation, in case I was misleading the readers of 
TAC, I thought to Google “norwich hills”. After all, I had 
been there to work, not bag summits. I had to plough though 
all sorts of stuff from the USA as they steal all our 
placenames. Lo and behold, eight down, I found Orford Hill, 
which checks in at a staggering 108 feet. I also found Elm 
Hill, but this was a mendacious foothill of the aforemention- 
ed Orford Hill. 

And that would appear to be that. I enjoyed my four days, 
and if cobbled streets and ancient buildings do it for you 
then off you go. I apologise for all the Henry VIII-style units, 
but I got them all from Google Earth and our North Ameri- 
can cousins are still using poles, chains, firkins and bushels. 
How they went to the moon I'll never know. 
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xoqu AuBbuy eu 


THE ANGRY CORRIE has often sought to establish 
links, however tenuous, between the hills and rock 
and roll, between getting out and getting it on. My own 
contribution to this musical thread has included a re- 
cent confession to having been in my youth a mem- 
ber of a band which attempted a fusion of progressive 
and punk rock, melding the pomposity of the former 
with the incompetence of the latter. So-called friends 
have pointed out that this blend has developed into a 
something of a character trait. 

But enough about me. Graham Forbes has been a 
real, bona fide rock musician, having played with the 
Incredible String Band. Clearly the publishers thought 
that his former occupation would sprinkle a little star- 
dust over the book: Rock and Roll Mountains turns 


out, however, to be a misleading title. One might imag- | 


ine it being the tale of the old rocker who gives up 
the booze and the one night stands, discovers Torri- 
don, regains equilibrium, puts his life into perspective, 
reconnects with what’s real, man — but by the time 
he climbs his first Munro, Mr Forbes has already re- 
tired from gigging and is instead running his own furn- 
iture removal business. 

So when he heads to the hills, he’s escaping from 
the stresses and strains of humping tea chests, rather 
than Marshall stacks and groupies. Might | suggest 
that a more honest title would be Moving Mountains, 
or even Pickford Peaks? There is after all no real sim- 
ilarity between the life of the rock star and the re- 
moval man: one destroys rooms and hurls television 


sets out of the window, whereas the other ... but | 


you're ahead of me here. 
Our day job is anyway irrelevant to our outdoor act- 
ivities. Certainly if | were writing a hill book, | wouldn't 


call it Paedagogical Mountains, not least for fear of | 
having my house fire-bombed by illiterate News of the | 


World readers. (Re-reading this last sentence, | ask 
myself two important questions: (i) illiterate News of 
the World readers — is it possible that a contradiction 
in terms can at the same time be a tautology? (Hey, 
enough with the slagging of tabloids — you'll be want- 
ing to write gear reviews next — Ed.) (ii) What would 
a book called Paedophiliac Mountains actually be 
about? Glittertinde? Carn an Fhidhleir?) 

Mr Forbes comes across as an amiable type, and 
his writing is entertaining enough: but he too often re- 


sorts to exaggerated stereotypes for comic effect. 
Thus the hillwalkers of his youth are “stalwarts of the 
Scripture Union, collected stamps and carefully built 
towering cranes from Meccano”; traditional climbers 
got fit by “walking t’tha’ cliff, lad, drilling metal rivets 
into ships, working down pit...” There is a certain 
laziness to this approach, whereby he sets up his 
chosen Aunt Sallys then enjoys the luxury of knocking 
them down at point-blank range. Sometimes the blun- 
derbuss backfires, however: when he is scolded by a 
character in “moleskin trousers ... thick socks ... 
bush-like beard with globules of tomato soup stuck in 
it” (see what | mean?) for venturing on the hill too late 
in the day, his sarcastic response (“Yeah well | can’t 
get the sun to set any earlier’) is worthy of Rick in 
The Young Ones. 

Oddly enough, for such a wild-eyed rebel on a one- 
way ticket to oblivion, Mr Forbes is a big fan of the 
SMC, or rather its Munros guidebook, which he be- 
lieves is “possibly the most important book ever pub- 
lished about Scotland” (note to self: throw away Sun- 
set Song, Confessions of a Justified Sinner, A Drunk 
Man Looks at the Thistle — we don’t need them any 
more.) Alarmingly, he suggests a copy of The Munros 


| should be given free of charge to every school pupil: 
| and whereas | am all for encouraging bibliophilia, | 


fear Mr Forbes has not been near a school on a day 
the beneficent Gideons have been to issue their 
Bibles, and the Word of the Lord litters the streets like 


| stale manna. | doubt if the Word of Bennet would fare 


any better. 

He does perhaps make a fair point when he states 
that- The Munros “has quietly and democratically offer- 
ed Scotland to its people and inspired them to use it 
and love it”, though some would argue that it has 
been the catalyst for the explosion of hillwalking as a 
middle-class sport more than anything else. Certainly 
the idea of the SMC as a force for democracy will be 
anathema to the Marxist/Leninist “tankie” element of 


| TAC readership, which doubtless believes that Scot- 


land will only be free when the last SMC president is 
strangled with the last Robin Campbell review. 

TAC’s readership (or perhaps more accurately, its 
writership) also finds itself the target of Mr Forbes’ 
scattergun. He complains that “wherever lists and 
Statistics are found, unfortunately so are little people 
with bony, pointy fingers, sharp nails, knobbly knuck- 
les and far too much time on their hands ... they wear 
sandals with socks all year round and have great 
clumps of hair sprouting out of their ears...” He goes 
on to berate such characters for doubting the word of 
the Rev A E Robertson regarding his dubious ascent 
of Ben Wyvis. As Derek Jameson used to say, Do 
they mean us? They surely do... 

Anxious readers will be glad to hear that by the end 
of the book, Mr Forbes has joined us: he too loves Big 
Bagger. While admiring the beauty of Ben Lui, he 
looks down at his feet and notices that he is now wear- 
ing socks with his sandals. | am sorry to say he is 
silent on the progress of his ear hair. 


